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When Hiawatha was published, November 10, 1855, its suecess 
was so immediate and far reaching that other verse narratives of 
Indian life were for the moment forgotten. Four thousand copies 
were sold on the day of publication; it became almost at once the 
centre of a hot critical controversy ; it was parodied, set to music, 
dramatized, and translated into other languages—even into Latin. 
Two months later, when the poem was still selling at the rate of 
three hundred a day in Boston, it had been recognized as the poem 
of the American Indian. The result was that Hiawatha cast a deep 
shadow on its predecessors, Yamoyden, Yonnondio, Frontenac, and 
other metrical Indian narratives. 

Hiawatha scholarship has followed the same tendency. The 
legends and settings of the poem have been traced to the pages of 
Schooleraft, Catlin, Heckewelder, Mrs. Eastman, and others. The 
metre has been found in a Kalevala translation. The inspiration 
has been accredited to certain elements of romanticism. The com- 
position of Hiawatha has been described somewhat like this: a 
poet sits at his study desk, surrounded by large volumes of Indian 
lore and a Finnish epic in trochaic tetrameters, and over the back- 
ground flits the pale ghost of Rousseau. The scholars, like the 
readers, have forgotten that upwards of a dozen Indian verse 
romances were published in the United States before Hiawatha, 
and that there was a well grounded tradition of which Longfellow 
must have been conscious when, in 1854, he began to write his 
“‘Indian Edda.’ It may be interesting to try to reconstruct this 
tradition, and, when we have found what the tradition was, to as- 


1‘“This Indian Edda—if I may so call it... .’’ Longfellow’s notes to 
Hiawatha, Craigie Edition, II, 379. 
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certain in what respects Longfellow followed it and how he rose 
above it. 


I 


The noble savage was born into literature, H. N. Fairchild has 
shown, through the confluence of three forces. There was, first, 
the tradition of a Golden Age, a tradition as old as the story of 
Eden. Man inevitably became conscious of his flat chest and flabby 
muscles, his bungling use of his natural gifts. He came to think 
that civilization was corrupt. Then came the Renaissance travel 
books with their vivid descriptions of man in a savage state. Final- 
ly, the philosopher and the moralist seized upon this material, con- 
sidered it in the light of the Golden Age tradition, and drew im- 
portant generalizations about the happiness of the man who lives 
close to nature.’ 

All this happened long before the Romantic Movement. There 
were noble savages in Restoration literature. Dryden used the 
term in The Conquest of Granada*® (1672). Mrs. Aphra Behn’s 
Oroonoka (1688) told the sad story of a West Indian prince sold 
into slavery. But it was in the Romantic Movement, when the 
strident voice of Dr. Johnson was stilled and when the influence 
of Rousseau widened, that the noble savage came into his own. 

The full force of romantic enthusiasm for the natural man broke 
upon America in the seventy years after 1790. In American 
romanticism probably no single doctrine bulked so large as the 
idea of natural goodness. Anything in a natural state, said the 
romanticist, anything stripped of the unnecessary ornamentation 
with which a human civilization has bedecked it, is good. Man is 
naturally good, society usually corrupts him. ‘‘Seek nature!’’ ex- 
horted the poets and the philosophers. ‘‘Seek the natural! Seek 
the primitive!”’ 

Together with admiration of the savage in his natural state went 
an humanitarian interest in the savage who had been exposed to 
civilization. Torn from his native wilds, cheated of his property, 
taught to read, to eat with a fork, to drink fire water—this poor 
barbarian was indeed a sad spectacle. Chateaubriand was unwill- 
ing to see the North American Indian subjected to the demoraliz- 
ing influence of civilization. ‘‘Go!’’ one of his characters cries 


2H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage, ch. 1. 
3 Dryden, Conquest of Granada, part 1. Quoted, Fairchild, op. cit., p. 29. 
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tearfully, ‘‘Go, child of nature! Take back man’s independence.”’ 
(Va, ... enfant de la nature! reprends cette independance de 
homme.) * 

American writers discovered the Indian almost as soon as did 
Chateaubriand. Henry Rowe Schooleraft, who probably knew as 
much about Indian legend as anyone in America before 1850, called 
the red man ‘‘proud nature’s son.’”* Alfred Billings Street, who 
wrote one of the best of the Indian poems, lamented for his fallen 
eagle, taught to drink fire water and constrained to serve the ends 
of the white man: 

Ah, forest chieftain! noble brave! 
Wert thou indeed, so mean a thing! 
Better have filled a warrior’s grave 
Thou Eagle with a broken wing!é 
William Henry Cuyler Hosmer, who also wrote a long narrative of 
the Indian, said that his subject was the true ‘‘Child of Nature’” 
and that the Iroquois were the ‘‘ Romans of the West.’”* 

There was a special circumstance that contributed to the vogue: 
the Indian was vanishing. That often made Indian literature a 
sort of local color writing. Just as Joel Chandler Harris later 
hastened to record the vanishing plantation life and as Mary 
Noailles Murfree sought to preserve the quaintness of the Tennessee 
mountaineers, so writers sought to perpetuate on paper the last of 
the Mohicans before he disappeared from the land. The Indian 
was retreating westward. When his bowstring still twanged in the 
forest close at hand, he was not heroic; but put him at a distance 
and, as Mrs. Webster said in her Indian poem, his was ‘‘altogether 
a poetic race.’’®? ‘‘To the author who loves the lay of simple na- 
ture,’’ she wrote, ‘‘it is pleasant to snatch a fast-fading relic of 
other days from the mysteries which envelope that interesting race 
of beings, the free sons of the forest, who ranged at will in bound- 
less shades, undisturbed by the restraints of civilization and unsub- 
dued by the yoke of the oppressor.’"*° Here are most of the slogans 
of the American literary attitude toward the red man. 


4 Chateaubriand, Oeuvres Completes, Bruxelles, 1829, I, p. 16, (Atala). 
5 Alhalla, written 1821, published 1843, p. 77. 

6 Street, Frontenac, 1849, pp. 134-35. 

7 Hosmer, Yonnondio, 1844, p. 104. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 95. 

9 Webster, Pocahontas, 1840, p. v. 

10 Ibid., p. vi. 
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If Mrs. Webster had been writing the complete prescription for 
the American Indian poem, she would have included a dash of 
nationalism. After all, the Indian was the first American: 

And ancient colonists there were, 

Who lived to breathe the mountain air, 

As now do these. They had their day, 

Flourished and fell, and knew decay; 

And so shall these. 
‘‘Let us not only revisit the dwellings of the European settler,’’ 
wrote John Knapp, ‘‘let us hasten to acquaint ourselves with the 
earlier native.’"!? In the early years of the nineteenth century it 
was made extremely clear to American authors that they lacked a 
long tradition, a remote antiquity. If an American author wanted 
an Achilles or Odysseus for his ‘‘great American epic,’’ he had 
either to adopt Christopher Columbus or dress Roger Williams for 
the oceasion. He had one other alternative; he could expend his 
nationalism on an Indian romance, for was not the Indian wholly 
American? John Neal stated this attitude in the first pages of 
Otter-Bag : 

There may be no places of pilgrimage in America, unless it be some lonely 
battleground, already forgotten by the neighborhood, overgrown with a for- 
est . .. no place that has been sanctified by song and story, ages after ages, 


with beautiful tradition or fierce story, save here and there a small spot of 
earth shut in by the great hills or fortified by the everlasting rocks where the 


red man withstood the white man..... there may be no piles of barbarian 
architecture, each a wilderness of turrets, towers and battlements, rocking to 
the sea breezes. ... But if there are not such things in America there are 


things which are to be found nowhere else on earth now—the live wreck of a 
prodigious empire that has departed from before our face within the memory 
of man; the last of a people who have no history, and who but the other day 
were in possession of a quarter of the whole earth.13 


This is my own, my native Indian! So had one hundred years 
changed the feeling toward the red man. The same barbarian who 
had been spoken of with fear and vituperation by Mrs. Rowland- 
son't and Cotton Mather’? had now become a source of national 
pride. 

Furthermore, the Indian had been proved to be a commercially 
desirable subject. Stories of the noble savage had for long sold well. 


11 Black Hawk, ‘‘by a Western Tourist,’’ 1848, p. 263. 
12 North American Review, VIII, 175 (December, 1818). 
13 Neal, Otter-Bag, pp. 3-ff. 

14 Rowlandson, Narrative of the Captivity. 

15 Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana, vii. 
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By the late eighteenth century, authors had begun to direct their 
attention to the American version of this noble savage. Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s Oudbi was received favorably in 1790. Freneau’s Indian 
poems were deservedly popular. Chateaubriand laid the scene of 
his Atala (1801) in the American forests, and Thomas Campbell 
chose the woods of Pennsylvania to harbor the noble and ignoble 
savages of his Gertrude of Wyoming (1809). The reception of 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, in 1826, was a herald of the tre- 
mendous success of his Leatherstocking Tales. It was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that for a young writer, or an old one either, 
Indian stock was not a bad investment. 

Thus the forees gathered. The natural life of the Indian was 
romantically desirable as a subject; it was not beyond stirring the 
fires of patriotism ; and, finally, the subject was commercially prac- 
tical. It is not surprising, therefore, that the red man became the 
hero of many long narrative poems written in America between the 
Revolution and the war of the Secession. 


II 


In 1790 appeared Oudbi, or the Virtues of Nature,’® by ‘‘ Philenia, 
a Lady of Boston,’’ who was identified without much difficulty as 
Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton. For her title page she selected an 
apt quotation from the Faerie Queene: ‘‘ Fierce Wars and faithful 
Loves shall moralize my Song.’’ The chief elements of her story 
are, indeed, fierce wars, faithful loves, and a moral. Celario, an 
exile from Europe, saves from death a beautiful Illinois squaw. 
The squaw, Azakia by name, takes him to her home, where her 
husband, the chief Ouabi, bids him remain. The European is wild- 
ly smitten with love of the Indian woman, and makes the most of 
his opportunities while the chief is at war, but Azakia remains 
faithful to her husband. Unaware of Celario’s passion, Ouabi 
leaves him to protect Azakia, while he goes a second time to war. 
This time Ouabi is defeated and captured. The exile raises an 
army of warriors, does incredible deeds of valor and rescues Ouabi 
as he’ is about to be burned at the stake. By this time the chief has 
recognized that Celario is in love with Azakia, gives her to him, 
and makes him chief of the tribe. When Ouabi has thus unselfish- 
16 OQUABI / or the / Virtues of Nature. / by PHILENIA, a Lady of Bos- 
ton. / Boston, MDCCXC. 
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ly yielded up his wife, he weds another, but dies soon after and is 
buried with great ceremony. 

There shall he rest! and if in realms of day, 

The GOOD, the BRAVE, diffuse a light divine, 


Redoubled splendor gilds the brightened ray, 
Which bids Ouabi’s NATIVE VIRTUES shine.17 


Mrs. Morton wrote her apology in an introduction : 


From an idea of being original in my subject, I was induced to undertake 
the following tale. The manners and customs of the Aborigines of North 
America are so limited and simple, that they have scarcely engaged the at- 
tention either of the Philosopher or of the Poet. ... And I am induced to 
hope, that the attempting a subject wholly American will in some respect 
entitle me to the partial eye of the patriot.18 


Her originality’® and patriotism won her a warm reception in 
America; the poem was made into a play in England, and Ouabi’s 
death song was given a popular musical setting. 

Thirty years after Oudbi, appeared Yamoyden.2° Two young 
men in Rhode Island became interested in the traditions of their 
locality, particularly in ‘‘the adventures of King Philip, the well 
known sachem of Pokanoket.’’' In a century and a half, people 
had come to think differently of that chief. ‘‘The death of Philip, 
in retrospect, make different impressions from what were made at 
the time of the event,’’ wrote Holmes in his American Annals. ‘‘It 
was then considered as the extinction of a virulant and implacable 
enemy ; it is now viewed as the fall of a great warrior, a penetrat- 
ing statesman, and a mighty prince. It then excited universal joy 
and congratulation, as a prelude to the close of a merciless war; it 
now awakens sober reflections on the instability of empire, and the 
inscrutable decrees of Heaven.’’? This new evaluation of Philip 


17 Ibid., p. 50. 

18 Ibid., pp. v-viii. 

19For the names of her characters and for many events she drew on 
‘*Azakia, a Canadian Story,’’ in Carey’s American Museum, (vol. vi, pp. 
193-98). For description of rites and customs she went to General Lincoln’s 
communications. In the writings of Louis Sebastion Mercier (probably in 
the novel L’homme sawage, 1767) she found an apostrophe to the Indians 
which stood her in good stead. She learned much about (noble) North Ameri- 
can Indians from William Penn’s letter to friends in England. 

20 YAMOYDEN,/ A Tale /of the wars of King Philip:/ in six cantos. /By 
the late /Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A.M./ and his friend. (Robert Charles 
Sands). New York:/ Published by James Eastburn/ Clayton & Kingsland, 
Printers./ 1820. 

21 Ibid., p. 5. 

22 Holmes, American Annals, 1, p. 365. The passage is reproduced in the 
notes to Yamoyden, pp. 268-9. 
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awakened the sparks of poetry in the two young men. When the 
Rev. Mr. Eastburn died suddenly aboard ship bound for Santa 
Cruz, his friend completed the poem under the cloak of anonymity, 
and sent it forth to the world with a proem beginning in the style 
of Gray: 


Go forth, sad fragment of a broken strain, 
The last that either bard shall e’er essay! 23 


Yamoyden retells the familiar story of Philip, his unwilling war 
with the English, his stern and just administration among his own 
people. It dwells on the nobility on his character, and finally 
describes at length his death in 1676 from ambush in a swamp. 


Philip! farewell! thee King, in idle jest, 

Thy persecutors named; and if in deed, 

The jewelled diadem thy front had prest, 

It had become thee better, than the breed 

Of palaces, to sceptres that succeed, 

To be of courtier or of priest the tool, 

Satiate dull sense, or count the frequent bead, 

Or pamper gormand hunger; thou wouldst rule 
Better than the worn rake, the glutton or the fool! 24 


So much for the man whose fall the Mathers had considered an act 
of God. Strangely enough, Increase Mather’s Brief History of the 
Warr and the seventh book of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia are two 
of the principal sources from which the authors of Yamoyden 
drew.?5 

As Yamoyden had glorified Philip, so in 1821 The Land of 
Powhatan* ‘‘by a Virginian’’ retold the deeds of that famous 
Virginian chief. The courage and nobility of Powhatan and the 
romantic thought of a vanishing empire inspired the Virginian. 
On his title page he sets this quotation from Byron: 


Stop! for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust, 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below, 
Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust, 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 
None; but the moral’s truth, tells simpler so. 


23 Op. cit., p. ix. 

24 Ibid., p. 255. 

25 Other sources were: Hubbard, Narratwe of the Indian Wars in New 
England (1677); Gookin, Historical Collections of the Indians of New Eng- 
land (1792); Trumbull, History of Connecticut; Heckewelder’s account of the 
Pennsylvania Indians; Church, Entertaining History of King Philip’s War 
(1716); the several publications of Charlevoix; and Carver’s Travels. 

26 The / Land of Powhatan./ By a Virginian/ Baltimore:/ Published by 
Fielding Lucas, Jr./ J. Robinson, printer./ 1821. vi plus 120. 
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Out of the Empire’s dust, the author calls up the memories of 
Powhatan, Pocahontas, and Captain Smith. The poem begins with 
Smith among the Indians, then disgresses to tell of his previous 
adventures, notably his exploits in Turkey. When the scene is 
once more Virginia, the Pocahontas story is told. Pocahontas is 
killed in a massacre, and the sixty year old Powhatan takes down 
his weapons and starts out to fight over again the battles of his 
youth.?? 

In a dedication to the people of Virginia, the author says, ‘‘T find 
a peculiar propriety in soliciting the patronage of my countrymen 
for this unpretending trifle, ‘The Land of Powhatan ’—they are its 
natural guardians. .*’ He also speaks feelingly of the disregard 
of young poets: 

If some fostering hand be not extended to aid the infant steps of your 
Poets, how can it be-~expected they should attain that excellence which has 
distinguished the other sons of your soil? Such is the contempt attached to 
the v ey (sic) name of Poet among us, that the bare mention of an American 
work in verse, excited a smile of derision; and that man must be allowed to 


possess a more than common courage, who dares to encounter the scoffs, that 
certainly await the publication of his productions.2?8 


That is another side of the problem of using ‘‘native matter in 
native fiction.”’ 

Escalala: an American Tale?® by Samuel B. Beach, published in 
1824, is in some ways the most remarkable of the Indian poems. It 
is the only poem which delves into the prehistoric past to bring the 
Norse explorers of America into contact with the Indians. 


The hint for the fable of the following poem (the author explains) was 
furnished by the numerous ruins which yet remain visible in the interior of 
North America, and particularly in the vicinity of the Ohio and the Mississip- 
pi: ruins which demonstrate, that, long anterior to the first voyage of 
Columbus, the section of the country which I have designated was inhabited 
by a nation more civilized than the wandering tribes in whose possession it 
was found by the French and English.3° 


The mysterious earth works have been variously ascribed to the 
lost Jewish tribes, to a Welsh colony, and to the inhabitants of 
Atlantis. But, 


27 The author has drawn on Burk’s History of Virginia, Adair’s History of 
the American Indians, Captain Smith’s writings, and Stith. 

28 Op. cit., pp. iii-iv. 

29 Escalala: An American Tale. By Samuel B. Beach. Utica: Printed 
and Published by William Williams, No. 60, Genessee Street. 1824 109 pp., 
(25 notes). 


30 Ibid., p. v. 
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In the ninth century, Harold Honfagre, or Harfagre, conquered twelve of 
the petty chieftains of Norway, and united their territories into a kingdom. 
Naddohr, one of those petty chiefs, fleeing from Harold, turned pirate; dis- 
covered and colonized Greenland; and in one of his voyages from Norway to 
that country, with colonists, is supposed to have perished by shipwreck.—So 
says history: but I have taken the liberty to alter his supposed fate, and to 
make him and his companions the founders of a Norwegian colony, near the 
junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi.31 


The story of the poem begins about three hundred years after the 
foundation of this colony. The first scene is the feast before the 
annual religious rites in honor of Odin. Rurie, the king’s son, is 
inspired by a bard to depart on the chase. He happens on the 
beautiful Indian princess Esecalala with two attending maidens in 
the woods, and carries her off. Her sweetheart leads a rescue 
party, but is slain when ‘‘Secanian’’ reinforcements come to succor 
Ruric. To the court of the Norse colony Escalala’s chieftain father 
sends a messenger, demanding the return of his daughter. Ruriec 
answers him defiantly: 


This is thy answer; let it be 
Thy boon. The maid remains with me.32 


There is a great battle. When the tide seems to be turning against 
the Indians, Esealala escapes from her bonds and hastens to the aid 
of her people. She rallies the Indians, encourages them, infuriates 
them, and finally leads them to victory, singing all the while like a 
Briinhilde : 

Fast the wearied foe is sinking; 

Fast our arms, his life blood drinking, 

Doom to dark and dreamless rest 

Hordes of his bravest and his best; 


And his thinned ranks falter and soon must fly; 
On to the combat, and quell them, or die!33 


The princess finally slays Rurie with her own hands, and the Norse 
colony is utterly exterminated. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of this poem is that the 
central figure is not one of the Norsemen who left the mysterious 
monuments, but rather an Indian—the princess Escalala, who like 
a Fury led her bloody bands. The poet betrays little sympathy 
for the Norsemen who are to be slaughtered. Ruric is insolent; 
Esealala is the real heroine. This is an interesting commentary on 


31 Ibid., p. vi. 
32 Ibid., p. 68. 
33 Ibid., p. 88. 
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the nationalism that went into the composition of the Indian 
romances. And, indeed we need look no farther than the introduc- 
tion of this poem for confirmation. America, says the author, has 
science, eloquence, and art—everything but literature: 

Distinguished thus for every generous art 

Which can expend the mind, or mend the heart; 

Born with man’s rarest blessing—to be free, 

And freedom’s richest gift—a soul of energy; 

Why shun Columbia’s sons to wake the lyre 

With all the fervor of poetic fire? 


Why gaze on charms the stranger muse hath shown, 
Nor make such charms, such beauties all their own ?34 


It shall be done, says Beach. There will come the Golden Day 
when American writers will occupy their proper position. 
So shall thy daring minstrels soon aspire 
With bolder sweep to wake the slumbering lyre; 
Till, o’er the broad Atlantic echoing round, 
Admiring Europe hail the heavenly sound, 
And, roused to rapture by its magic charms, 
Confess thy bards as matchless as thy arms.35 
In 1840, one of Columbia’s daring minstrels woke the slumbering 
story of Pocahontas.*® The author was a woman, Mrs. M. M. 
Webster, and not only a woman but a Virginian, and not only a 
Virginian but the seventh generation in descent from Pocahontas,— 
so it is not surprising that Powhatan has to take second place be- 
fore his daughter, whose name furnishes the poem its title. 
The poem begins in a manner which suggests that Mrs. Webster 
read Wordsworth : 
She dwelt amid the wild, 
Nor does tradition say 


How nature’s ardent child 
Beguiled the weary day.37 


> | 


There follows the story of Pocahontas’ early life, her adventure 
with Smith, her voluntary exile to a neighboring tribe because she 
was partial to the English and could not save them from the con- 
sequences of their rash acts, her captivity as a hostage of the Eng- 
lish, her marriage to John Rolfe, and her death at Gravesend, 


34 Ibid., p. viii. 

35 Ibid., p. 84. 

36 POCAHONTAS./ A LEGEND./ With Historical and Traditionary 
Notes./ By Mrs. M. M. Webster./ Philadelphia:; Herman Hooker./ 1840. 
x, 220. 

37 Ibid., p. 16. 
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England, in 1616, when she was preparing to embark for her native 
land with husband and son. 
Mrs. Webster had no illusions about her own powers. 


Could not some master-touch have tuned the shell, 
A Seott, a Hemans, or a Campbell aid,38 


she asks. But her prefatory statement of attitude toward the sub- 
ject is more important than her verse: 


Few subjects belong more peculiarly to the province of Poetry than the 
events connected with the Aborigines of our county. They were altogether a 
poetic race. Their deeds of heroic daring, their uncomplaining endurance of 
physical suffering, affecting instances of personal devotion, scenes of domestic 
loveliness, and personal, unbroken friendships,—these, besides the varied and 
romantic scenery of their boundless domains, are fitting themes for the invest- 
ment of the poet’s fancy, no less than for the records of the faithful his- 
torian.39 


To this unusually complete catalogue of the literary attributes of 
the Indian, Longfellow could have added one more: the vast body 
of poetic legends. Of that, more later. 

Powhatan was the man of the hour. In 1841 he was the subject 
of another long verse narrative by Seba Smith.*° The author used 
the customary sources of early Virginia history—Smith, Burk, and 
Stith—and extracted from them an impressive body of facts which 
he stated in unimpressive tetrameter couplets and ballad stanzas. 
He told the story of Powhatan, of the change in his fortunes, until 
the day when 


5 aeons casting one long, painful look 
On his lost land and home, 
Ere through the western wilds afar 
A pilgrim he should roam, 
He took his war-lub for a staff, 
And his footsteps westward turn’d, 
And sought for rest in the far-off land, 
Where the ruddy sunset burn’d.41 


This ear-aching metre did not entirely justify the quotation from 
Sir Philip Sidney with which the poem was introduced: ‘‘He 
cometh to you with a tale, that holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner.’’ Indeed, Edgar Allen Poe ar- 
raigned the poem in a contemporary review in Graham’s Magazine 


38 Ibid., p. 14. 

39 Ibid., p. v. 

40 POWHATAN;;/ A Metrical Romance,/ In Seven Cantos./ By Seba Smith./ 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Cliff-Street./ 1841. pp.: 199 (44, notes). 

41 Ibid., p. 155. 
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with vigor which might have done eredit to his Edinburgh fellows: 


‘‘Powhatan’’ is handsomely bound (he wrote). Its printing is clear beyond 
comparison. Its paper is magnificent, and we undertake to say. . . that there 
is not a single typographical error in it. Further than this, in the way of com- 
mendation, no man with both brains and conscience should proceed. ....... 
Mr. Downing has never dreamed of any artistic arrangement of his facts. He 
has gone straight forward, like a blind horse, and turned neither to one side 
nor to the other, for fear of stumbling. ...... The simple truth is, that 
Mr. Downing never committed a greater mistake in his life than when he 
fancied himself a poet, even in the ninty-ninth degree. We doubt whether 
he could distinctly state the difference between an epic and an epigram. And 
it will not do for him to appeal from the critic to common readers—because 
we assure him his book is a very uncommon book. We never saw anyone so 
uncommonly bad.42 


In 1842 George H. Colton chose to write the narrative of another 
famous chief, Tecumseh.** He had read Thatcher’s biography of 
Tecumseh, and he had seen Schooleraft’s Travels and Heckewelder. 
These readings enriched his background perhaps beyond that of 
any writer who before him had attempted the genre. ‘‘ ‘Tecum- 
seh’,’’ said a reviewer, ‘‘is a true poem,—an heroie poem, if you 
will,—powerfully conceived, and executed with a master’s hand.’’** 
The praise is, of course, too high, but the poem has good points. 

It is a triangle story. Tecumseh loves the daughter of a bitter 
enemy, Kenhattawa. There is a second romance between Moray 
and Mary, white pioneers. There is also a white villain, DeVere, 
who moves in a sinister fashion through the plot, twisting his waxed 
moustaches,— 

**O eurst DeVere! I know full well, 
This is thy work, thou fiend of Hell! ’’45 
These dramatis personae experience ‘‘fiercee wars and faithful 
loves.’’ There are desperate battles and Lochinvar-like rescues. 
The battle of Lake Erie is described. The Indians are exhorted 
after the manner of Marco Bozzaris: 
Strike—redeem your fathers’ graves! 
Strike—revenge the wrongs of years! 


Strike for the redman’s failing race— 
They ask not tears.46 


42 Graham’s Magazine, July 1841. This review is reprinted in the works of 
Poe, Virginia Edition, X, pp. 162-67. 

43 TECUMSEH;/ or,. The West Thirty Years Since./ A Poem./ By George 
H. Colton./ New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway./ 1842. 312 pp. 
(19, notes). 

44 In the Episcopal Recorder (Cincinnati, Ohio). 

45 Op. cit., p. 29. 

46 Ibid., p. 117. Cf. Drake, ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ 33-36. 
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When Tecumseh ean rally his forees no longer, he and Kenhattawa 
kill each other. Kenhattawa’s daughter, embracing both men as 
they lie on the field of battle, slays herself. 

Colton dedicated Tecumseh to Washington Irving, and stated its 
purpose most clearly : 

He has been mainly anxious in this Poem to delineate the character, cus- 
toms, and habits of the Indian tribes, who have passed, and are passing, so 
fast away. ... And in particular, he desired to exhibit and record the vast 
efforts of the really great man-savage and untutored though he was—whose 
name is adopted as the title of the work. Those efforts .... were in him 


patriotism. .. A national subject, so great in its immediate and collateral 
relations, could not be limited.47 


This is perhaps the clearest statement of two of the elements which 
stimulated production of the Indian poem: the desire to per- 
petuate the vanishing 'ndian in literature, and the patriotic at- 
tempt to write of American subjects. 

Henry Rowe Schooleraft’s Alhalla,** which appeared in 1843, is 
the work of a man who had access to virtually all of Longfellow’s 
sources, and many more besides. Schooleraft’s prose writings, in 
fact, were the chief sources of Hiawatha. Schooleraft had lived 
among the Indians almost twenty-four years; he knew their lan- 
guages, their legends, customs, and history; he had read widely, 
but unfortunately he was not a poet. He chose material far less 
poetic than Longfellow found in Schooleraft’s own collection. 
Schooleraft’s poem tells of a traveler, a missionary, and a trader 
who find their way to a lonely island in Lake Superior. Here they 
discover Alhalla, a former chief of Talladega, who tells them a 
long story of war on the Southern plains, of the treachery of the 
whites, of the supposed slaying of his daughter’s fiancé, of the fall 
of his nation with the fall of Tuscaloosa, and of his voluntary ex- 
ile. Suddenly the Indian guide of the white man remembers to 
have seen a strange Indian thereabout. When he is brought in, he 
proves to be the fiancé of the chief’s daughter; after a miraculous 
escape from death, he had been searching untiringly for his be- 
loved. She falls into his arms and they live happily ever after. 

There are in the poem some interesting anticipations of Hia- 
watha: the seene is laid in the Lake Superior country, as is the 


47 Ibid., pp. v-viii. 

48 ALHALLA,/ or/ The Lord of Talladega,/ A tale of the Creek War./ 
pe By/ Henry Rowe Coleraft. (sic)/ New-York and London: Wiley and 
Putnam. MDCCCXLIII. 83 pp. 
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scene of Hiawatha; Schoolcraft introduces a Creation tradition, as 
does Longfellow ; and the poem is in trochaic tetrameter, and there 
is in the preface an exceedingly important statement on metre 
which we shall discuss when we consider Hiawatha’s metrical debt 
to the tradition. 

A better poem, although one less important historically, is Wil- 
liam Henry Cuyler Hosmer’s Yonnondio,*® of 1844. The mood of 
the poem was expressed by a title-page quotation, 


From valley broad and mountain’s brow 
Gone are the Aganuschion now, 


and in a sentence from his preface: 


I have essayed to throw the mantle of Romance over the pleasant scenes of 
my boyhood.5° 
The poem is not bad. There are some vigorous battle descriptions 
and occasionally some well-turned verse. 

A Frenchman and his bride have fled to the Senecas. These 
Indians are attacked by the Hurons and by the French under 
Yonnondio (as the Indians eall the French governor-general.) The 
bride and a Senecan woman are carried away by a band of Hurons 
under the Jesuit villain of the story, but the Indian woman escapes 
and the French bride is rescued. Meanwhile the war goes well for 
the Senecas. The French vanguard is enticed into the deep forest, 
ambushed, and almost annihilated. The Seneea chief and the 
French leader fight it out personally in the lusty tradition of 
Hector and Achilles. The French leader is victorious, but is ecap- 
tured and sentenced to be burned at the stake. He is saved at the 
last minute by the Frenchman who had taken refuge with the 
Senecas, and who recognizes the victim as his father-in-law. The 
wounded villain is brought in, confesses enough villainy to set 
everything right, and dies repentant. The father takes the for- 
given pair back to his castle in France. That is the story of Yon- 
nondio.** 

In Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak ; or Black Hawk and Scenes in the 


49 YONNONDIO,/ or/ Warriors of the Gennessee:/ A/ Tale of the Seven- 


teenth Century./ By/ Wm. H. C. Hosmer;...... / New-York:/ Wiley and 
Putnam./ Rochester:/ D. M. Dewey, 2 Arcade Hall./ 1844. 
50 Tbid., p. 6. 


51 His chief sources were Smith’s History of New York and numerous his- 
tories of the New York Indians, 
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West,? “‘by a Western tourist’’ published in 1848, the Indian 
romance, the ‘‘great American epic’’ and the travelogue combine 
into a form that defies definition. The author (probably Elbert H. 
Smith) has, indeed, told the story of Black Hawk, but he has al- 
most buried it under digressions. He stops at any and every 
minute to relate ‘‘a legend of the Illinois tribe Indians,’’ or to 
give ‘‘a suecinet description of the Wisconsin and Lake Superior 
countries, and their rich minerals,’’ or to describe the massacre at 
Chicago. He explains. 


I sing of love and wedlock, death and life, 

Of pioneers and heroes, peace and strife; 

Of countries new and settlements begun, 

Of fortunes sometimes lost, and sometimes won; 
Of justice, liberty, and equal right, 

And paint to fancy scenes of rare delight; 

Of mines of silver, copper, golden ore: 
Proclaim the tidings far from shore to shore! 


Even this long catalogue fails to encompass the bewildering array 
of odds, ends, and notions to be found in the book. 

The western tourist is as various in his versification as in his 
subject matter. Consider this stanza: 


The country’s everywhere supplied with rivers; 
Several of these a southern course pursue, 

And swell the tide of noble Illinois, 

Which, from the north, runs central through the State 
That bears its name. And, also, with this stream, 
Canal and lake conjoin in prospect fair, 

Forming an unobstructed watery road, 

Internal, grand communication through, 

From Gotham’s mart, to southern town Orleans: 

St. Louis, central city, intervenes.53 


It is only fair to say that the book contains no verse much worse 


than this. 

The poem has a spirit of intense nationalism which links it with 
the American epic. The author calls it ‘‘a national poem,’’ and is 
more interested in the beauties and resources of the country than 
in his story. He write a glowing apostrophe to the pioneer. He 


52 MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK;;/ or,/ Black Hawk,/ and/ Scenes in 
the West./ A National Poem:/ In Six Cantos./ Embracing an account of the 
life and exploits of this celebrated chieftain;/ the Black Hawk War; A 
legend of the Illinois tribe/ of Indians, Showing the manner in which they 
became ex-/tinct; a succinct description of the Wisconsin and/ Lake Superior 
Countries, and their rich minerals; the massacre of Chicago,/ and other 
deeply interesting/ scenes in the west./ By a Western Tourist./ New York:/ 
Published by Edward Kearny, 272 Pearl-Street./ 1848. viii, 299. 


53 Ibid., p. 215. 
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praises the new order even through the words of Black-Hawk. In 
fact, the work has a half-epie tone. 

Alfred Billing Street’s Frontenuc: or the Atotarho of the Iro- 
quois,°** published in New York in 1849, is more readable. Street 
has consulted Schooleraft, Colden, LaHonton, Charlevoix, Bouchette 
and other historians of the Iroquois and French, some of the same 
ground which Longfellow covered a few years later. He had 
learned to mourn the departing glory of the Iroquois: 

. now only a few individuals remain, haunting their sparkling waters, 
miserable spectres of the former greatness of the Iroquois. A few more 
years and even they will disappear. The memory of the Confederacy only 
will remain to furnish fit theme for song and story, and one more melancholy 
instance of a powerful and happy people disappearing from the earth. The 
conflict of this ‘‘powerful and happy people’’ with the French provides the 
setting of the story.55 

The French and their allies live in mortal terror of the Iroquois, 
and especially of the Atotarho who rules the Confederacy. This 
warrior dares even attack Frontenac in his Quebec palace, rescues 
an Indian maid from the governor’s prison, leads bloody raids in 
vengeance. Finally Frontenac, the governor-general of French 
Canada, is goaded to desperation. He calls together the French 
troops and their Indian allies and leads the huge army toward the 
**long house’’ of the Iroquois. Even against this greatest challenge 
the Atotarho might have been successful had not dissension arisen 
among his followers. Internal warfare decimates the armies of the 
Iroquois, and they are swept from their dominions. Frontenac 
burns the shrine of the confederacy and captures the priestess and 
the Atotarho. Here begin a series of startling recognitions. Fron- 
tenac finds that the priestess is his Indian wife whom he had be- 
lieved slain many years before. She reveals to him information 
still more surprising: the Atotarho is their daughter who has been 
masquerading as a man in order to rule the Iroquois. At that very 
minute, the Atotarho is being burned at the stake. Frontenac is 
unable to dissuade the blood-thirsty mob from its purpose. The 
priestess throws herself in the flames to die with her daughter, and 
Frontenac, broken in spirit, dies soon after in Quebec. 

The plot is trivial, the final revelation is weak, yet the book has 


54 FRONTENAC:/ or/ The Atotarho of the Iroquois./ A Metrical Romance/ 
By Alfred B. Street./ From Bentley’s London Edition./ New York:/ Baker 
and Scribner,/ 145 Nassau Street and 36 Park Row./ 1849. xii, 324 (47, 
notes). 


55 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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some good description and some living narration. It is one of the 
best, if not the best, of the Indian romances before Hiawatha. 
Street anticipates Longfellow in the choice of some material. The 
chief Hiawatha is actually mentioned three times in the poem. 
(Longfellow used a simplified form of the name of the chief and 
hero Hah-yon-wont-hah who was one of the founders of the League 
of the Iroquois.) Street refers on two occasions to the story of 
the bird which fell at Hah-yon-wont-hah’s feet and gave up its 
white plumes as an insiginia for the Atotarho,*® and in another 
place*’ he tells the story of Hiawatha’s departure, when he 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 


Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 


III 


An examination of these eleven Indian narrative poems pub- 
lished between 1790 and 1849 leads to several generalizations. In 
the first place, they are mostly inferior poems. In the second, they 
are mostly very sincere poems. The authors are extremely earnest 
in praising the natural virtues of the red man, in mourning his ill- 
treatment and departure, and in thinking of the Indian as the first 
Ameri7an. Again, the poems are pretty much alike; they fit quite 
closely into one traditional formula. If an American poet had set 
out in the early 1850’s to write a long Indian narrative poem quite 
in the American tradition he would have done it about like this: 

His leading character would have been a noble savage, lithe, 
strong, keen in wit and war, heroic, daring, faithful to his tribe 
and his family. His heroine would probably have been a dark slim 
maiden, a willowy forest beauty, faithful to her husband, fond of 
her fireside, yet able to do great deeds of bravery. Somewhere in 
the story would have appeared a white man, probably a villain, who 
was fond of corrupting his red brothers with fire-water. If there 
is an Indian villain, he is villainous because of white influence. 
There might have been a white man or woman who has fled to the 
Indians to gain assistance or to escape the villain; if so he would 
have been a good white man, but his virtues would have seemed 
effeminate beside the more natural ones of the Indian. Then the 


56 Ibid., pp. 49, 219. 

57 Ibid., p. 221. Cf. Hiawatha, xxii. It is hardly possible to infer that 
Longfellow found the story of Hiawatha’s departure in Street. They merely 
used the same source and made a like choice. 
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stage would have been set with green and boundless woods, purling 
streams, and smoking campfires. Amidst this setting, the dramatis 
personae would have been led through ‘‘fierce wars and faithful 
loves’’ ending usually in the sad death of the Indian. The poem 
would have been embroidered with songs and Indian dances. Its 
metre would have been a lyric one, probably tetrameter, and, quite 
possibly, trochaie tetrameter. Its form would have been that of a 
loose romance. Finally, it would have been printed in a handy 
volume with copious notes in the back. 
This is the tradition as it must have appeared to Longfellow. 
How did he make use of it? 
His hero is a noble savage. He is 
Skilled in all the crafts of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 


in all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors.58 


If his hero is rather more intellectual than most noble savages, his 
heroine is a maiden quite in the tradition, with her 
Feet as rapid as the river, 


Tresses flowing like the water, 
And as musical a laughter.59 


He introduced no white villain, and no white man at all until the 
arrival of the missionaries at the very end of the story. He led his 
hero through many adventures, but through no wars. His heroine 
died the sad death; his hero was translated to the Land of the 
Hereafter. He made use of the usual scenery. He wrote in the 
traditional loose romance form, and he embroidered it with songs 
(versified from Onéota and Ltttell’s Living Age) and with Indian 
dances. He appended notes of the customary kind, stating sources 
and explaining references. And, finally, he chose a metre which 
was very close to the tradition. 

In view of the long and heated controversy over Longfellow’s 
borrowings from the Kalevala,® it may be well to consider this 


58 Longfellow’s Complete Poems, Cambridge edition, p. 120. 
59 Ibid., p. 124. 


60 Otto Broili has described the heated controversy over the Hiawatha verse 
form, in Die Hauptquellen von Longfellows Song of Hiawatha, pp. 1-4. Soon 
after the appearance of Hiawatha, a writer in the Washington National In- 
telligencer charged that Longfellow had stolen ‘‘the entire form, spirit, and 
many of the striking incidents’’ out of the Finnish Kalevala without giving 
credit. Meanwhile W. Howitt pointed out independently in the London 
Athenaeum (Numbers 1463-64, Nov. 10-17 1855) that the unfamiliar metre of 
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point at greater length. The long narrative poetry written in 
America between 1775 and 1860 is roughly divisible into two classes, 
the American epic and the Indian romance. Metre is an almost 
infallible test to distinguish between the two. The epic always em- 
ployed an heroic metre—the pentameter couplet, blank verse, or a 
stanza; the romance employed almost always a lyric metre, and 
most often the tetrameter. Thus, of the eleven romances men- 
tioned, ten have shown a predominance of tetrameter lines. Mrs. 
Morton’s Oudbi of 1790 was largely tetrameter, much of it trochaic. 
Yamoyden is almost entirely tetrameter. The Land of Powhatan 
employs four- and five-stress couplets and ballad stanzas. Poca- 
hontas is written in varied verse, although a four stress line is the 
norm. LEscalala is mostly four stress couplets and quatrains. Pow- 
hatan has tetrameter couplets and some ballad stanzas. Tecwmseh 
is almost entirely tetrameter. Alhalla is trochaic tetrameter. Yon- 
nondio and Frontenac use very little other than tetrameter. In- 
deed the one romance which does not have a preponderance of four- 
stress verse is Black Hawk, and that poem approaches the epic 
form. 

In Schooleraft’s advertisement to Alhalla, appears the following 
significant statement : 


Hiawatha was not Longfellow’s own but was derived from the old national 
metre of Finland, and he called attention to many similarities between Long- 
fellow’s poem and the Kalevala. M. Carthy advanced the possibility that the 
Hiawatha metre might be an echoing of the Spanish dialogue assonance form 
(London Athenaeum, No. 1465, Nov. 24, 1855). An article signed ‘‘W. 8.’’ 
(London Athenaeum, No. 1466, Dec. 1, 1855) showed in answer to Howitt, 
that Longfellow’s non-alliterative verse was unlike the alliterative verse of 
the Kalevala, suggested that it might owe a debt to the Swedish Kalevala 
translation of Castrén or the German translation of Schiefner, and remarked 
further that rimeless trochaic verses are common in Old Russian, Bohemian, 
Serbian and Spanish. When the controversy was becoming a favorite critical 
topic both in America and in Europe, F. Freiligrath attempted to set things 
right with several statements written on his authority as the German trans- 
lator of Hiawatha, as a friend of Longfellow, and as a scholar in the field. 
He showed that Longfellow’s metre is totally unlike the Spanish trochaics 
because it lacks their distinguishing assonance. Although Longfellow copies 
the parallelisms and occasionally the alliteration of the Kalevala, his poem is 
not really in the old national metre of Finland, but in a modified form of 
that metre, such as that of the Finnische Runen of von Schroter which Freili- 
grath and Longfellow read together in 1842 (London Athenaeum, No. 1470, 
December 29, 1855; Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 1856, p. 135; also, 8. Long- 
fellow, H. W. Longfellow, II, p. 272.) In the prefaee to his translation of 
Hiawatha, Freiligrath further admitted that parallelisms were characteristic 
also of American Indian speech (Der Sang von Hiawatha, Vorwort, p. x.) 
Freiligrath’s has remained substantially the opinion on the question until to- 
day. 
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The measure (tetrameter) is thought to be not ill adapted to the Indian 
mode of enunciation. Nothing is more characteristic of their harangues and 
public speeches, than the vehement, yet broken and continued strain of utter- 
ance, which would be subject to the charge of monotony, were it not varied 
by an extraordinary compass in the stress of voice, broken by the repetition of 
high and low accent, and often terminated with an exclamatory vigor, which 
is sometimes startling. It is not the less in accordance with these traits that 
nearly every initial syllable of the measure chosen, is under accent. This at 
least may be affirmed, that it imparts a movement to the narrative, which, at 
the same time that it obviates languor, favors that repetitious rhythm, or 
pseudo-parallelism, which so strongly marks their highly compound lexicog- 
raphy.61 

Thus Longfellow was advised by a tradition as old as 1790 to 
write in tetrameters, and he was advised by Schooleraft to write in 
trochees. There is no reason to think that he was unaware of 
Schooleraft’s theory or practice: he had already gone to him for 
most of his material. If he knew Schooleraft, he had every reason 
to heed well his advice, which was that the metre should aim to 
imitate ‘‘that vehement, yet broken and continued strain of utter- 
anee,’’ ‘‘that repetitious rhythm, or pseudo-parallelism.’’®? For 
this purpose, Schooleraft indicated, the trochaie tetrameter of 
Alhalla was not ‘‘ill adapted.”’ 

This is not an attempt to prove that Longfellow found his metre 
elsewhere than one of the Aalevala translations; on the contrary 
what he found in the American tradition must have turned him 
toward the Kalevala. It is sufficient to point out that the tradition 
of a four-stress metre tremendously limited his field of choice. Con- 
strained by tradition to write in tetrameter, told by an authority 
what his metre should accomplish and that a trochaie tetrameter 
metre would come perhaps nearest to that accomplishment, he must 


have found the Finnische Runen line 
Launawater, Frau die alte, 


almost inevitable. 


IV 
As closely as Longfellow followed the tradition in these matters, 
there is still a wide gulf between Hiawatha and even the best of its 


61 Schoolcraft, Alhalla, pp. 2-3. 

62 That Longfellow himself recognized this requirement is attested by a note 
in his diary (January 11, 1856) on a criticism by Freiligrath: .. . ‘‘he does 
not seem aware that the parallelism, or repetition, is as much the characteristic 
of Indian as of Finnish song.’’ 
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predecessors. That raises the question, what was it that lifted 
Hiawatha above the tradition? 

For one thing there was more material available by 1854. When 
Mrs. Morton set out to write Oudbi in the late 1780’s, she was 
forced to rely on a magazine story, a romantic apostrophe to the 
red man from a French novel, the letters of William Penn, and the 
communications of an army officer. When authors wrote the story 
of Powhatan and Pocahontas, thirty years later, they found their 
primary source in the two-century old books of Captain John 
Smith, and their secondary sources in Burk, Adair, and Stith. By 
the middle of the century, expansion of the frontier and incessant 
research into the seerets of the vanishing red man had produced 
books more valuable to writers. From his long life among the 
Indians, Schoolcraft had returned with many volumes of undigested 
material,“ material that was sometimes inaccurate but always rich 
with the poetie lore of the tribal mythologies. Catlin had written 
a narrative of his travels among the tribes.°* Heckewelder had 
contributed to the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety an historical account of the Indians,®* which Longfellow had 
read during his college days. A chief had written the history of 
the five nations.** Periodicals and anthologies were crowded with 
Indian songs, Indian stories, Indian customs. The Currier and Ives 
prints reproduced the red man against a background of erystal 
brooks and snow-capped mountains. The Indian was the subject of 
the hour; he was discussed, written and read about. For all the 
romantie mist which clothed his portrait, the picture stood out in- 
comparably more clear and vivid than it did in 1790. 

Provided with this material, Longfellow chose differently than 
had his predecessors. Hiawatha was the first poem of its kind in 
America based on Indian legend rather than on Indian history. 
American poets had been thirty years in taking the hint which the 
North American Review had given them in 1822: 


We see not why those superstitions of their... may not be successfully 





63 Notes on the Iroquois (1857), Algic Researches (1849), History of the 
Indian Tribes (1851). 

64 Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the North 
American Indians. 

65 Contributions to Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee 
of the American Philosophical Society, 1, (1819). Also, Letters. 
66 David Cusick, An History of the Six Nations (1848). 
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employed to supersede the wornout fables of Runic mythology and light up a 
new train of glowing visions at the touch of some Wizard of the West.67 
Longfellow passed up the pretty fictions which inspired such peoms 
as Ouabi; he discarded such popular history as the Pocahontas 
story; he declined to write on any of the great chiefs whose lives 
have been written—Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Powhatan, Tuscaloosa, 
even the historical Hiawatha; and he went straight to the vast 
body of Indian legend. The adventures of the characters in Hia- 
watha are almost without exception those of Manabozho, a legen- 
dary half-god, half-clown, of the Algonquin Indians. Of the wild 
exploits of Manabozho Longfellow chose the least objectionable. 
From the real Iroquois chief Hiawatha he took the name, the de- 
parture legend, and the nobility (Manabozho, who was capable of 
jesting obscenely with his grandmother, strangling the dancing 
geese, and tricking his friends in every possible way, lacked a cer- 
tain nobility.)®® No previous writer had selected so well from the 
legendary material; no previous writer had captured so well the 
nobility of the Iroquois tradition. 

Longfellow made certain improvements on the traditional plot 
structure. He left the villainous white man out of his story; in- 
deed he introduced white men only at the very end of the poem. 
He omitted most of the battles and all of the sealping. He neg- 
lected to draw too closely a comparison of red man and white man; 
Hiawatha calls the priests ‘‘our friends and brothers.’’?° He sees 
a vision of the new order of things, a vision which is tactfully in 
agreement with the popular romantic idea of national expansion: 

I beheld the westward marches 

Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 


Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms.71 


He simplified the difficult proper names; the Hah-yon-wont-hah of 


67 North American Review, XV, p. 258 (July, 1822). 

68 This will be made apparent by reading such a collection as the Ojibwa 
Texts of William Jones (ed., Truman Nichelson). 

69 Some adventures that he did not choose are indicated by the following 
titles, all from collection just cited: ‘‘Kills Brothers,’’ ‘‘Eases on Winged 
Startlers,’’ ‘‘ Kills Manitou,’’ ‘‘Pretends to be Woman and is Married,’’ 
‘<Feigns Death to Marry his Sister,’’ ‘‘Fed Meat from Back of a Woman,’’ 
** Kills Grandfather,’’ ete. 

70 Hiawatha, xxi. 

71 Ibid. 
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Street’s poem became Hiawatha. The final product was a pleasant 
poem, which flowed smoothly and musically, which contained noth- 
ing so realistic as to shock a tender reader, which treated sorrows 
so sweetly that they became almost pleasures, which tickled the 
nationalism of his readers and did not cause them to bewail their 
own conduct toward the Indian or to consider their own lowliness 
beside the nobility of this child of Nature—a pleasant poem which, 
somewhat like a Whistler painting, set forth Indian folk lore in a 
misty beauty. 

A little better material, much better selection, and a great deal 
of good craftmanship—that is the,secret of Hiawatha. Even the 
material seems less important when we remember that Schoolcraft 
had at his finger tips as much Indian knowledge as any man of his 
time— yet he was not an artist and his Alhalla is a failure. The 
poet must have both: the material and the ability to do with it. 

If one thing lifted Hiawatha above its tradition, it was the acci- 
dent of genius. Longfellow’s material was good, but there was 
nothing unsatisfactory about the subjects of other Indian poems. 
There is an epic largeness in the spectacle of Powhatan, past sixty, 
taking down his weapons to fight over again the battles of his 
youth; of Tecumseh rallying his people to fight for their native 
land; of a few thousands of Iroquois defying France and carrying 
their warfare to the very gates of Quebee. These subjects needed 
only the spark of genius to touch their slumbering fires. In the 
absence of genius there was much sound and fury. Longfellow 
wrote one fine poem of Indian legend, but the verse narrative of 
the true Indian remains to be written. 
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A study of Goethe’s views and opinions of Shakespeare at various 
periods of his career reveals much that is of interest in his own 
evolution as a poet and dramatist. His struggle with Shakespeare’s 
genius is not only a very important chapter in the story of the re- 
ception of Shakespeare in Germany, but also discloses tendencies 
which were important factors in giving shape and form to the so- 
called German classic drama. 

Goethe was born-into a literary period which was accustomed to 
go to the drama of the French classicists for its models and pat- 
terns. He read Corneille and Racine at home when a boy and tells 
us that he idolized Racine and had the perseverance to work through 
all of his works and those of Moliére.t. In Leipsic, 1767, he was 
present at a performance of Ch. F. Weisse’s version of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, he tells us,? and was quite displeased 
with it, so much so that he planned a new version. Of course his 
attention was called to Shakespeare quite early* through Dodd’s 
Beauties of Shakespeare and Wieland’s and Eschenburg’s transla- 
tions, and his interest in him was accentuated by the forceful and 
sturdy efforts of Lessing in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie to 
break down the wellnigh universal and impregnable respect among 
his countrymen for the three dramatic unities and the rigid formal- 
ity of the French drama. 

It was Lessing’s service in the story of the reception of Shake- 
speare in Germany to have brushed aside by virtue of clear and 
direct critical thinking all that the rationalists, Gottsched and his 
followers, could say against Shakespeare, and to have prepared the 
way for a dramatie form, unrestricted by convention and rule and 
ready for a more modern and national content, a form more direct- 
ly expressive of German literary genius. His principal intent was 
to interpret more clearly Aristotle’s three unities by thoroughgoing 
1Cp. J. A. Goethe’s Werke, Cotta, (Jubiliums Ausgabe) Vol. 22, p. 104, 127. 
2 Cp. letter to Behrisch 17, 24 X 1767. 

8 Cp. J. A., Vol. 24, p. 55f; also ep. letter to Philipp E Reich, 20, II, 1770. 
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consideration of their use in the current drama of his time and 
also in the French classic drama in the light of Aristotle’s original 
statement. He opposed a blind and slavish acceptance of them 
and sought so to interpret them as to make them applicable to the 
Shakespearean drama. By so doing he revealed them to be quite 
effete and unessential. Dogmatic rules became antiquated. Yet in 
his own dramas Lessing used as models the French and English 





. bourgeois drama of the time. He towered as a critic, not as a cre- 
a ative artist or poet. He was a child of his century and his battle 
for Shakespeare aimed after all to show that Shakespeare in his 
work obeyed the fundamental rules of the drama and of all art. 
’ Neither in his criticism nor in his own plays could he introduce to 
: his countrymen the tremendous and overwhelming world of Shake- 


speare’s poetic genius. Lessing’s dramas, as Gundolf puts it, are 


, made, Shakespeare’s are ‘‘born.’”* 

: The discovery of this larger world of Shakespeare’s poetic genius 
; remained for Herder. He found in Shakespeare a huge panorama 
of human life, a dynamie world vibrating with intensity and pas- 
sion, as overwhelming and incomprehensible as nature itself. Shake- 


speare was a great creator.’ Where Lessing read laws and rules, 
Herder perceived great characters, great conflicts and events, 
: ‘*Weltbegebenheit und Menschenschicksal,’’ a veritable universe of 
: human passion and emotion. Herder’s world was one in the process 
of evolving; he was among the first to have a sense of historical per- 
spective. And art to him was a mirror, an expression of this evolv- 
ing world. Shakespeare was the northern brother of Sophocles, and 
his works were representative of the art of a northern civilization 
as those of Sophocles were of that of Greece. 
Goethe was above all like Shakespeare a creative artist and poet. 
His early acquaintance with the drama of Shakespeare was a mat- 
ter of poor and mutilated translations and mediocre performances 
of them on the stage. Wieland’s prose translations probably at- 
tracted him because they contained those elements very character- 
istic of Wieland, whom Goethe at that time admired very much— 
movement, sensuousness, color, lightness of touch and seeming lax- 


4F Gundolf—Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, Bln., 1914, p. 143. 

5 ‘* Hier ist kein Dichter! ist Schopfer! ist Geschichte der Welt! ’’—Herder’s 
Wke., Bong & Co., Berlin, II, 228. ‘‘Eine Welt dramatischer Geschichte, so 
grosz und tief wie die Natur.’’ II, 227. Cp. also G. Weber. Herder und das 
Drama, Weimar, 1922, and Gundolf as above. 
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ity of form. But Wieland did not, could not indicate the rich abun- 
dance and endless vitality of Shakespeare. Nor could Goethe have 
caught or appreciated this before his meeting with Herder and con- 
sequent emotional liberation. For it was Herder’s contagious en- 
thusiasm for Shakespeare which gave this to him in those glorious 
days of youth and discovery in Strassburg, when a new world burst 
open before him and gave wings to his genius. Herder not only 
induced him to read Shakespeare in the original, but also helped 
him with his English. The result was the essay Zum Shakespears 
Tag, and the drama Gotz von Berlichingen. 

The essay Zum Shakespears Tag (1771)® sums up in a certain 
sense the contemporary German attitude toward Shakespeare, which 
in turn reflected much of the English comment and criticism. 
Goethe stated concisely and intensely some of the opinions which 
Herder expressed and enlarged upon in his Aufsatz (1773),’ and 
which had of course been discussed frequently between them. He 
also like Lessing attacked the slavery to Aristotelian rule which was 
so intimately a part of the classic tradition, but not with such clear 
and restrained reasoning, for Goethe was young and self-conscious 
and felt himself superior to rule and formality. His essay is a 
glorification of life and art, quite typical of the heightened emotion- 
alism and youthfulness of the Storm and Stress. It is strongly in- 
dividualistic, for was not the individual, in defiance of the canons 
of the Enlightenment, master of all he surveyed? The world, the 
universe were his. He knew them only by means of his own ex- 
periences. Of wanderers—one of Goethe’s favorite characteriza- 
tions of himself at this time—Shakespeare was the greatest, for the 
poet is the eternal wanderer. His own feelings are the criterion of 
all things. He is most at home in nature, in his own titantic® striv- 
ings, in nursing his own emotional and sentimental effusions. Shake- 
speare is deified as the incarnation of the Storm and Stress—and 
of the ideal of the young Goethe. He is limited by no rule of 
restraint or form which acts as a fetter to the spirit and the senses. 
Goethe is carried away by his own enthusiasm. ‘‘Ich erkannte, ich 


6 Cp. J. A., Vol. 36, p. 3. 

7 Herder’s Wke, Bong and Co., Bln, Vol 2, p. 216. 

8 ‘*Er wetteiferte mit dem Prometheus, bildete ihm Zug vor Zug seine Men- 
schen nach, nur in kolossalischer Grésze—und dann belebte er sie alle mit dem 


Hauch seines Geistes, er redet aus allen und man erkennt ihre Verwandschaft.’’ 
Goethe reads himself into Shakespeare! Cp. J. A., 36, p. 6. 
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fiihlte aufs lebhafteste meine Existenz um eine Unendlichkeit er- 
weitert; alles war mir neu, unbekannt . . . ich fiihle noch immer 
lebhaft was ich gewonnen habe.’’ This reflects Herder, as do his 
words in appreciation of the Greek drama as an expression of the 
life and genius of a distinct, historical epoch in human civilization. 
His derision of the French drama as unworthily trying to fit itself 
into Greek armor, recalls Herder and the Storm and Stress as well 
as Lessing. He is eager to follow Lessing and cast aside the three 
unities which are like shackles placed upon the imagination. He 
rails at ‘‘our spoiled taste,’’ ‘‘the Elysium of our so-called good 
taste’’ which is due to the fact that life has been laced so tightly 
in injurious and universally accepted forms and has never been 
permitted to be natural. He calls out ‘‘Natur, Natur! nichts so 
Natur als Shakespeare’s Menschen!’’ words that echo not only 
Herder, but many critics and commentators, English and German, 
and reflect also the attitude toward life which marked the epoch 
ushered in by Rousseau. He termed Shakespeare’s dramas ‘‘ein 
schoner Raritaten Kasten, in dem die Geschichte der Welt vor uns- 
ern Augen an dem unsichtbaren Faden der Zeit vorbeiwallt. Seine 
Plane . . . sind keine Plane, aber seine Stiicke drehen sich alle um 
den geheimen Punkt (den noch kein Philosoph gesehen und be- 
stimmt hat), in dem das Eigentiimliche unsres Ichs, die pratendierte 
Freiheit unsres Willens mit dem notwendigen Gang des Ganzen 
zusammenstoszt.’”’ 

Goethe’s Zum Shdkespears Tag is an expression, then, of his 
first flush of enthusiasm for Shakespeare and also of his ardent 
espousal of the doctrines of the Storm and Stress. It has an emo- 
tional, lyrie ring, and is not planned and thought out. Shakespeare 
like the Bible, the folksong, the Greek drama represents a folk or 
national consciousness in literature. His greatness is enhanced by 
the fact that he is so different, so much more a totality of human 
life, than the literary models and representative dramatists of that 
day. 

Goethe wrote Gotz von Berlichingen with the purpose in mind of 
giving artistic life to just such an expression of folk and national 
consciousness. A German historical subject, a struggle of an heroic 
nature against all efforts to thwart and confine its spirit and per- 
sonality, a dramatic history rapid with action and emotional in- 
tensity, above all a defiance of all the accepted canons of dramatic 
form and property—among them of course the three unities—a 
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glorification of freedom in subject-matter and form—that is the 
Geschichte Gottfriedens von Berlichingen, the Urgotz of 1771. 
Goethe outdoes Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s dramatic form is an 
expression of his own inherent genius. The form of the Urgotz is 
imitative. Goethe parallels and contrasts, as Shakespeare so often 
does, two themes or plots, that of Gétz and that of Weislingen, 
brings them together for a moment in Acts I and V, but never really 
unites them in dramatic conflict. He attempts to present an his- 
torical epoch, as Herder said of Shakespeare, but fails to build a 
weil organized dramatic construction. Herder himself pointed this 
out to him, and Goethe himself soon realized the greatest weakness 
of the work. So he revised it, aiming now to bring into it a sense 
of restraint and proportion. In the new version, Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen (1773) Goethe’s efforts to obtain such balance and moder- 
ation by means of a more symmetrical arrangement of character 
and incident, are especially evident in the Weislingen theme. When 
compared with the Urgétz this revision represents a distinct step 
forward in Goethe’s ability as a dramatist. 

The next important revelation of Goethe’s attitude toward Shake- 
speare is to be found in the novel Wilhelm Meister. During the 
early Weimar years he realized that he must learn the meaning of 
form and restraint in art as well as life in order to effect any work- 
able adjustment between himself and society. For what is accepted 
as good form in art, a sense of moderation and proportion, is not 
unrelated to what is acknowledged as good form in society. Goethe 
was especially conscious of this as is to be noted in certain passages 
in this novel as well as in Tasso. His works now take on a very 
decided consciousness of form. One need but compare Gétz with 
Egmont, or either or both with Iphigenie, even the prose Iphigenie 
of 1779,° to perceive how Goethe was drifting away from the atti- 
tude expressed in his extravagant enthusiasm for Shakespeare in 
1771. Wilhelm Meister’s Theatralische Sendung, the Urmeister 
which with the prose Iphigenie is the outstanding major work of 
the Weimar years before the Italian journey, reflects very well this 
transformation in his art. The Sendung doubtless was intended to 
carry out in the career of Wilhelm Meister—the name is quite evi- 
dently a play upon ‘‘ Meister Wilhelm Shakespeare’’—Goethe’s own 
early ambitions, born partly of his enthusiasm for Shakespeare, to 


®Cp. Weimar Ed. of Goethes Wke., XXXIX, 323. 
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resuscitate the German drama and stage. At the close the action 
was to culminate in the performance of Hamlet under Wilhelm’s 
direction and with him in the title-role, and Wilhelm was to become 
a German actor-manager-playwright. When the work was com- 
pleted, however, as the Lehrjahre in 1795 Goethe’s intentions had 
changed with his views of life and the place of art in life. 

The effect of Shakespeare upon Wilhelm recalls very closely that 
upon the young Strassburg Goethe. Wilhelm had just expressed 
ardent admiration for the drama of Corneille and Racine, especially 
the latter, when Jarno loans him a copy of Shakespeare, cautioning 
him not to be offended by the form. ‘‘Nur eins halte ich mir aus, 
dasz Sie sich an die Form nicht stoszen, das Ubrige kann ich Ihrem 
richtigen Gefiihl iiberlassen.’”?° 

The discussion of Shakespeare in the Lehrjahre culminates in 
the performance of Hamlet. The major part of this is not to be 
found in the Sendung, for it ends fragmentarily soon after Wil- 
helm and Serlo make their first plans for the performance. Wil- 
helm’s opinions of Shakespeare remind us very much of those of 
the author of Zum Shakespears Tag. Shakespeare is the most ex- 
traordinary and most admirable of all writers, like some celestial 
genius descending among men to make them, by the mildest instrue- 
tions, aequainted with themselves. He is full of strength and 
tenderness, power and peacefulness. One stands as if before the 
unclosed awful Books of Fate, while the whirlwind of most im- 
passioned life howls through the leaves and tosses them fiercely to 
and fro. In his pages there lies a new and boundless world full of 
sunlight and shadow, of good and evil, of infinite gentleness and 
love and sweet melancholy. 

Most interesting now, however, is the unqualified expression of 
uneasiness concerning Shakespeare’s dramatic form. In the dis- 
cussions between Wilhelm and Serlo, the latter as actor-manager 
expresses grave doubts concerning the feasability of stage produc- 
tion because of the drama’s unwieldy and irregular form. ‘‘Haben 
doch die Englander selbst bekannt, dasz das Hauptinteresse sich 
mit dem dritten Akt schlésse, dasz die zwei letzten Akte nur kiim- 
merlich das Ganze zusammenhielten; und es ist doch wahr, das 
Stiick will gegen das Ende weder gehen noch riicken.’”** But Wil- 


10 Cp. Urmeister, Wilhelm Meister’s Theatralische Sendung, Ausg. von Harry 
Maynce., Cotta, 1911, p. 316; and J. A., Vol. 17, p. 207 

11 Cp. Serlo’s prototype, Schroeder, whose version of Hamlet was commonly 
used in the repertoire at that time. Also ep. J. A., Vol. 17, p. 296, 348. 
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helm defends the plan of the play—‘‘Ich glaube vielmehr, dasz kein 
groszerer ersonnen worden sei; ja, er ist nicht ersonnen, es ist 
so’’”!2_and at first he insists, much like Schlegel and Tieck later, 
that the work be performed in its entirety and unmutilated, though 
later, still under protest it is true, he agrees to revise and adapt 
the drama to meet the requirements of the stage. He does so. ‘‘Ich 
bin iiberzeugt, dasz Shakespeare es selbst so wiirde gemacht haben, 
wenn sein Genie nicht auf die Hauptsache so sehr gerichtet, und 
nicht vielleicht durch die Novellen, nach denen er arbeitete, ver- 
fiihrt worden ware.’’** 

Wilhelm distinguishes between two factors in the composition of 
the play: (1) ‘‘das erste sind die groszen innern Verhiltnisse der 
Personen und der Begebenheiten, die machtigen Wirkungen, die 
aus den Charakteren und Handlungen der Hauptfiguren entstehen 
. . . (2) die auszern Verhaltnisse der Personen, wodurch sie von 
einem Orte zum andern gebracht order auf diese und jene Weise 
durch gewisse zufallige Begebenheiten verbunden werden.’”** Wil- 
helm regards the first, what we would in general term characteriza- 
tion, those things which stamp themselves deep into the soul and 
which all men long to see and no one dares to destroy, as inviolate. 
The second factor, the grouping of characters or events within the 
scene and act or of scenes within an act, are of less importance and 
may be changed without materially injuring the drama, in order to 
bring into it the necessary clarity and balance and economy for 
stage presentation. 

Adhering to this basic principle Wilhelm rewrites Hamlet and 
adapts it to the stage. The disturbances in Norway, the war with 
young Fortinbras, the embassy to his uncle and the settling of the 
feud, his march to Poland and return; Horatio’s return from Wit- 
tenberg and Hamlet’s desire to go there, the journey of Laertes to 
France and his return, the despatch of Hamlet to England, his 
capture by pirates, the death of the two courtiers because of the 
letter which they carried—all these circumstances and events, so 
much a part of Shakespeare’s dramatic world, of that larger world 
stage on which Shakespeare’s characters and dramas play their 
part, Wilhelm and Goethe consider injurious to the unity of the 
work and as such either to be cast aside or carefully revised. Sim- 
plicity and unity are also gained by making Horatio, son of the 

12J A., Vol. 17, p. 297. 


18 J. A., Vol. 18, p 19. 
14 J. A., Vol. 18, p. 19f. 
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viceroy of Norway, and centering the interest so dissipated in 
various directions in Act IV in the relationship between the Danes 
and the Norwegians. 

In short, what Goethe does is to seek to bring about by a new and 
simpler grouping of incident and character a balanced construction 
more in keeping not only with the demands of the stage of his time 
but especially in keeping with his own inherent and intuitive sense 
for form in a work of art. Goethe is now a classicist. His ideal 
now is the clear, symmetrical, simple, balanced form of the Renais- 
sance drama, the perfect closed form of Racine’s drama as compared 
with the incoherent and seeming formlessness, the openness of 
Shakespeare.*® 

A more recent exposition of the form of the Shakespearean drama 
by the distinguished scholar Oskar Walzel (Bonn) introduces to 
us a very helpful avenue of approach to a better understanding of 
Goethe’s attitude toward Shakespeare in the Meister and from then 
on. Walzel bases his analyses of several of Shakespeare’s dramas 
upon the studies of Heinrich Woefflin in the art of the 16th and 
17th centuries.2® Shakespeare, he points out, reveals tendencies in 
dramatic structure that correspond quite closely to those of the so- 
called Barock period in architecture, sculpture and painting. He 
has feeling for form similar to that of Rembrandt and Rubens, and 
entirely unlike that of the classical Renaissance, of Raphael, let us 
say, or in the drama, of Corneille and Racine. For, as Wolfflin 
points out, the essential characteristic of the art of the 16th cen- 
tury, of the Renaissance, is a linear, clearly outlined, tectonic 
sense of form, with the characters and objects arranged, as it were, 
on the surface and beside one another; a form, closed and complete 
in itself, and distinguished by clarity, harmony, unity not only in 
its entirety but also in its several parts. All parts of the work are 
done with equal care and finish and stand equally in the light, well 
balanced about a central axis or structure. This type is linear, has 
balanee and proportion, and the prevailing lines of design are 
vertical and horizontal. 

Corneille and Racine furnish us the best examples of this type of 


15Cp. J. A., Vol. 18, p. 18. Serlo’s words—‘‘Gefiihl fiir ein dsthetisches 
Ganze.’’ 

16 Cp. H. Wélfflin, Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, Miinchen, 1923; Oskar 
Walzel, das Wortkunstwerk, Lpzg., 1926, and Gehalt und Gestalt im Kunstwerk 
des Deutschen, Bln., Neu-Babelsberg, 1923. 
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construction in the drama. Carl Steinweg’’ has shown how careful- 
ly these classicists constructed their works, with what architectural 
and mathematical precision they grouped characters and scenes to 
effect a well-balanced, well-shaped, symmetrical structure. About 
a central axis in Act III character and incident in scene and act 
were arranged clearly, effectively, with economy in words and aec- 
tion. This type of drama is linear, tectonic, distinctly outlined; it 
has dignity, simplicity, and repose. 

Wolfflin on the other hand points out that the prevailing tenden- 
cies of form in the art of the 17th century, the Barock, are pictorial 
with a lack of clarity of outline. This type has depth or perspective 
with characters and objects arranged oftentimes behind one an- 
other and grouped about a central and principal theme of interest 
and importance, so that the light, the emphasis, falls upon one or 
two characters or objects at the cost of others which become of 
minor interest or may be merely sketched in. There is a tendency 
to group to one side, to illuminate at an angle, so that much of the 
work is in the shadow or darkness and offers a suggestive glimpse 
into a world deep with meaning or mystery outside and beyond. 
This type has color, light and shadow, is atectonic, and is not har- 
moniously balanced about a central axis with the prevailing lines 
of design vertical and horizontal, but is one-sided, so to speak, with 
a diagonal line of design. The form of the Renaissance is closed, 
that of the Barock open and diffuse. 

Walzel finds, as has been said, in Shakespeare the same feeling 
for form which characterizes the Barock type. He analyzes the 
dramatic construction of Lear and Antony and Cleopatra as eases 
in point. With W6lfflin’s categories as a key he arrives at a clearer 
understanding and interpretation of these dramas, their seeming 
looseness and openness of form, their crowded scenes and depth 
and suggestiveness. The characters and events are not carefully 
grouped about a central unit and consequently the plays have a 
tendency toward one-sidedness and are atectonic, asymmetrical. 

If one contrasts the dramatie structure for example of Racine’s 
Phédre and Shakespeare’s Lear or Hamlet, one is conscious at once 
of essential differences which correspond to those between the Re- 
naissance and the Barock forms. In Phédre we find balance, pro- 
portion, a symmetrical grouping about a central axis of highest in- 
tensity in Act III. The action of the drama is concentrated and 





17 Cp. Carl Steinweg, Goethes Seelendramen und thre franzésischen Vorlagen, 
Halle, 1912. 
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finished, closed. In Hamlet or Lear the opposite is the case. After 
the third act the leading character for the time being, though he 
still remains the center of interest, is either absent from the stage 
or plays a lesser role in the course of dramatic movement. He 
stands, so to speak, not in the center of the ‘‘picture’’ but to one 
side with the ‘‘light’’ upon him. Act IV gives us a glimpse be- 
yond the ‘‘diagonal line’’ into a world of events, incidents and 
lives, which concern in this case the fate of Hamlet or Lear, nega- 
tively as well as positively. These things stand in the same relation 
to the characters as shadow and darkness do to light—emphasis by 
means of contrast. Act IV serves much the same purpose as the 
dimmer, more indistinct and suggestive halbdunkel of Rembrandt’s 
Abendmahl von Emmaus (Louvre), for example, in which the 
grouping is placed as usual just to the left of center. 

To resume, Wilhelm Meister’s efforts to revise Hamlet reveal 
Goethe’s own native inclination for formal balance and proportion 
and his consequent dissatisfaction with Shakespearean form. This 
at no time in his life, though always present, was quite so evident 
as during the middle years which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the ‘‘eentral axis,’’ to use Steinweg’s expression, of his own 
life, the Italian journey. During the years in Italy Goethe’s artistic 
interests were attracted particularly to the painting, sculpture, and 
above all architecture of the classical Renaissance. Klarheit and 
Ruhe were to be sought now in both art and life. The glowing 
admiration for Erwin von Steinbach of Storm and Stress days is 
supplanted now by a more measured and judicious appreciation of 
the Renaissance architect Palladio.1* Egmont, Iphigenie, Tasso, the 
dramas revised and completed in Italy or shortly thereafter are 
distinguished by this typically classic sense of harmony and form, 
most evident in the two latter, though equally striking in Egmont. 
The influence of the balanced form of the Greek drama and espe- 
cially of Racine is clearly perceptible in these works. During the 
nineties which followed upon the return from Italy, the close asso- 
ciation with Schiller accentuated the study of these problems. Wil- 
helm von Humboldt’s Pariser Brief (1799) ,!® printed in the Propy- 
laen in 1800, pointed out the excellence of the French theatre in 
Napoleon’s entourage, the acting above all of Talma, and renewed 


18 Cp. J. A., Vol. 26, pp. 55, 63, 77, 79, among others. 

19Cp. W. v. Humboldt’s Werke, Bln., 1904, II, 377. ‘‘tber die gegen- 
wartige franzdsische Biihne, 1799. Also, Korff, Voltaire im literarischen 
Deutschland, Vol. II, p. 711. 
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and reemphasized the interest in the French classics. Goethe 
translated Voltaire’s Mahomet and Tancred (1799, 1800) and Schil- 
ler finished his work on Racine’s Phédre (1805) shortly before his 
death. 

In the adaptation of A. W. Schlegel’s translation of Romeo and 
Juliet?° which Goethe made for the Weimar Theater in 1811, he 
follows the example of his own Wilhelm Meister, and changes very 
freely and materially the second factors in the dramatic composi- 
tion of the play, ‘‘the external relations of the persons, whereby 
they are brought from place to place or combined in various ways 
by accidental incidents.’’ Like a true classicist, he brushes aside as 
irrelevant much of the very essence of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
world—the color, perspective, the seemingly indifferent grouping, 
in order to give to the work greater clarity, unity and economy— 
tectonic form. He cuts down the twenty-four scenes of the tragedy 
to twelve (of course, to meet the requirements of the Weimar stage). 
Certain characters are omitted, and the nurse and Mercutio undergo 
quite a transformation. All of the earthy humor of the nurse is 
cut and she becomes simply the confidente of Juliet, somewhat in 
the manner of the French classic drama. Mercutio plays a similar 
role to the Duke. Though still nimble with his sword he loses most 
of the spirited gayety, the wit and daring of Shakespeare’s Mer- 
eutio. The Queen Mab speech is omitted entirely. But the most re- 
vealing change that Goethe makes lies in the manner in which he 
lifts the Romeo and Juliet tragedy out of the typically Barock set- 
ting and atmosphere into which Shakespeare placed it. For Shake- 
speare placed his tragedy in a world of Veronese party and political 
strife which gave it depth and perspective and color. The deadly 
feud between the houses of Montague and Capulet menaces the well- 
fare of the state, and of this Shakespeare keeps us aware. Goethe re- 
moves the opening scenes where we are introduced to this basic 
structure as well as the closing scenes where a reconciliation be- 
tween the waring houses over the dead bodies of the lovers gives a 
certain finish to the drama. Like many more recent stage versions 
he presents the love-tragedy of the children of hostile parents. The 
drama closes with Juliet’s death. The arrangement of the inci- 
dents and character-groupings of Goethe’s version shows his effort 
to group his scenes about a central axis. In Act I the grouping 


20 Cp. Weimar ed. of Goethes Wke., IX, 169. Goethe was assisted in a minor 


way by Riemer and O. L. B. Wolff. Cp. also letter to K. F. v. Reinhard, 13, 
IT, 1812. 
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centers about the dance at Capulets, the first scene before the house, 
the second in the ballroom where the lovers meet, and the third in 
the garden where they confess their love to one another. Act II 
presents (1) Friar Lawrence’s cell where Romeo and Juliet are 
united, then (2) the street scene with the death of Mercutio and of 
Tybalt, the latter at the hand of Romeo, necessitating his flight. 
Act III, as so often with Goethe, is a moment of repose and col- 
lection, and of preparation for what is to come. It acts as a cen- 
tral pivot in which the action of Acts I and II converges and is 
renewed for Acts IV and V, though in itself it contains no strik- 
ing clash of the forces of the drama. In the first scene Juliet learns 
from the nurse of the death of Tybalt and the banishment of Romeo, 
and in scene 2 in Friar Lawrence’s cell Romeo learns of his own 
fate and doom. Act IV takes place in Juliet’s room and consists 
of three parts (1) Romeo and Juliet’s farewell and leavetaking, 
(2) the conversation between Juliet and her parents, and (3) her 
agerement with Friar Lawrence, who visits her, to take the sleep- 
ing potion. Act V gives us Romeo in exile at Mantua, his return, 
and finally the scene in Capulet’s tomb and the close of the play 
with Juliet’s death. Goethe, as we see, groups his big scenes about 
Act III: the first garden scene is in Act I (Shakespeare puts it 
in Act II): the street scene with the duels and deaths of Mercutio 
and Tybalt in Act II (with Shakespeare, first scene of Act III): 
the second love scene between Romeo and Juliet, the baleony scene, 
is in Act IV (with Shakespeare, near close of Act III). In Shake- 
speare’s Act IV Romeo does not appear. Goethe places the fare- 
well of the lovers here. Shakespeare’s striking scenes are grouped 
in Act III: Goethe puts them in II and IV. It is what Woelfflin 
points out as the diagonal line of design in Barock painting which 
helps us understand somewhat Shakespeare’s treatment of Act IV 
in Romeo. Like a true Renaissance or classic artist Goethe sought 
to obviate this by grouping about a central axis. And herein lies 
his chief difficulty with Shakespeare’s dramas during the years of 
his own maturity. It is basic to his misunderstanding of Shake- 
speare as a dramatist, which is his striking criticism of him in the 
essay Shakespeare und kein Ende (1813-16) .”* 

The adaptation of Romeo and Juliet and this essay belong to- 
gether. They are the most important testimonials of the classicist 
Goethe’s view of Shakespeare, and of his basic criticism of the 


21 Cp. J. A., Vol. 37, p. 37f. 
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Romantic worship of the Shakespearean drama. Both Schlegel and 
Tieck were opposed to the cutting of Shakespeare for stage pre- 
sentation and especially bitter against any tampering with Shake- 
speare’s text. Tieck condemned quite severely this version of 
Romeo and chided Goethe for failing to see, as he thought, the sig- 
nificance of the larger background. When Goethe sat down to 
formulate his opinions of Shakespeare in the new essay he was un- 
doubtedly aroused by the attitude of the Romanticists and felt it 
his duty to himself to think through the Shakespearean problem. 
As a result this essay is carefully planned and presented, in direct 
contrast with the essay of his youth. 

He divides it into three parts, (1) a discussion of Shakespeare 
as a poet, (2) of Shakespeare in comparison with classic and 
modern writers, (3) as a writer of poetic drama. In the first sec- 
tion he celebrates, as Herder had done in the Aufsatz and he him- 
self in the Shakespears Tag and the first section of the Wilhelm 
Meister criticism, the universality of Shakespeare’s spirit and 
genius, his marvelous ability to express himself and to reveal the 
inner truth of life, and his significance as the epitome of a noble 
and important epoch in the history of mankind. In the second 
section Goethe, for whom now the Greeks—the Greek drama par- 
ticularly—were the masters and models of all great art, attempts to 
fix Shakespeare’s place in relation to them. He compares the an- 
cient world with the modern, the one as representing the idea of 
Necessity, the other that of Will. ‘‘The will is the God of the 
modern world,’’ he says, and manifests itself everywhere in desire 
and accomplishment. The ancients were governed by the ideas of 
duty and performance. In Shakespeare Will and Necessity strug- 
gle to maintain an equilibrium. Shakespeare emphasizes the con- 
nection between necessity and will in individual character. In- 
dividual freedom is conditioned by the law of necessity, yet the 
individual’s will is universal and unconfined in its demands. As a 
result there is an inner conflict within the individual, and in the 
presentation of this conflict Shakespeare is superior to all others. 
Herein he is modern of the moderns and yet closely related to the 
classies.?? 

In the third section, he condenms Shakespeare as a dramatist. 


22 One need but recall in this connection Goethe’s statement in the earlier 
essay to realize how his mind still worked in much the same grooves in regard 
to Shakespeare—: ‘‘Seine Stiicke drehen sich alle um den geheimen Punkt... 
in dem das Eigentiimliche unsres Ichs, die pratierende Freiheit unsres Willens 
mit dem notwendigen Gang des Ganzens zusammenstoszt.’’ 
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GOETHE’S SHAKESPEARE 307 
His fame and excellence belong to the history of poetry, and in the 
annals of the theatre he appears only by accident. Although his 
works are highly dramatic he wins the reader by his revelation of 
the inner life and not by his command over the demands of the 
theater. He almost destroys the tragie content of Romeo and Juliet, 
he says, by his two comic characters, Mercutio and the old nurse. 
‘“Tf one examines the construction of the piece carefully one notices 
that these two figures and what surrounds them come in only as 
farcical interludes, and must be as unbearable to the minds of the 
lovers on the stage as they are to us.’’ He commends the actor- 
manager Schréder who in his version of Lear had omitted the open- 
ing seenes. ‘‘Aber er hatte doch Recht: denn in dieser Szene er- 
scheint Lear so absurd, dasz man seinen Toéchtern in der Folge nicht 
ganz Unreeht geben kann. In direct opposition to Schlegel and 
Tieck he advocates the cutting and revising of Shakespeare’s texts 
for the stage—otherwise ‘‘wird Shakespeare in wenigen Jahren 


2923 


ganz von der deutschen Biihne verdrangt sein, welches denn auch 
kein Ungliick wire: denn der einsame oder gesellige Leser wird 
an ihm desto reinere Freude empfinden.’’** Goethe proved to be a 
poor prophet. Nowhere have Shakespeare’s plays been so vital 
with life as on the German stage. Yet one must never forget that 
it was neither Goethe the prophet nor the critic, but Goethe the 
poet who did most to prepare the way for Shakespeare’s conquest 
of Germany. For, as Gundolf says,”° it was the creative genius of 
Goethe which so enriched the German language as to make it a 
vehicle for great poetic expression—and thus paved the way for the 
translation of Shakespeare by a master of language, A. W. Schlegel. 

We have observed Goethe’s changing critical attitude toward 
Shakespeare in three interesting periods of his development as a 
poet, (1) during the Storm and Stress of youth (Zum Shéakespears 
Tag), (2) the ealmer clarification of the middle years (Wilhelm 
Meister), and (3) the avowed classicism of his late sixties (Shake- 
speare und kein Ende). Always Goethe reveres and celebrates the 
great poetic genius of Shakespeare, but whereas in the early period 
he revelled in Shakespeare’s loose and open dramatie construction 


as a weapon against the rigid rules and formalism of the classic 


23 J. A., Vol. 37, p. 49. 
24 Ibid p. 50. 
25 Cp. Gundolf, Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, p. 353. 
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Renaissance tradition, in the later essay his own artistic instinct, 
now thoroughly schooled in that same tradition misunderstands and 
misjudges Shakespearean form. The Goethe of Gotz has become 
the Goethe of Iphigenie, of Helena, and Pandora. In his art he 
now emphasizes balance, harmony, and restraint, as he does in life. 
Zum Shikespears Tag heralds the Storm and Stress and is an ex- 
cellent introduction to Gotz; in the Shakespeare und kein Ende he 
takes a positive and typical stand against the Shakespearean en- 
thusiasm of the Romanticists, and gives us an excellent commentary 
on his own stage version of Romeo and Juliet. For the attitude 
toward Shakespeare of the Romanticists Schlegel and Tieck—like 
that of the classicists Goethe and Schiller—evolved quite naturally 
from the melting-pot of the Storm and Stress, but with differing 
emphasis and artistic vision and purpose. 

Later in life as his views of art again changed and he grew 
kindlier toward the Romanticists and more and more Olympian, his 
attitude became more tolerant of Shakespeare the dramatist. He 
looked back at his own work in Romeo and Juliet and Shakespeare 
und kein Ende with a smile of indulgence. He commended Tieck’s 
championship of the unity, indivisibility and inviolability of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and exeused his previous effort of ten years 
before as his privilege and duty as a theater director.2® Yet in a 
very real sense Goethe by virtue of the inherent bent of his genius 
as an artist was a classicist and takes his place as an exponent of 
the Renaissance tradition. In no way was his work in the drama 
as confined and restricted by the exigencies of formal art as was 
that for example of Racine—there is as wide a gulf between them 
as there is between French and Germanic taste and expression. 
Nevertheless when compared with Shakespeare, another great repre- 
sentative of the poetie art of the Germanic peoples, Goethe is most 
decidedly a disciple of that ‘‘edle Einfalt und stille Grésze’’ which 
is the most distinctive feature of a truly classie art. A few days 
before his death in March 1832 he praised Shakespeare as one of 
the greatest creative spirits of mankind—along with Raphael and 
Mozart,”? both of them classicists. 





26 J. A., Vol. 38, p. 21. 
27 Cp. Goethe’s Gespriche mit Eckermann, Insel. Lpzg., March 11, 1832. 
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NOTES ON KING LEAR 


By ALFRED KELCY 
Chicago, Illinois 


I, i, 54-56. Goneril says to Lear, 


Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter; 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty; 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ;— 
Perhaps Shakespeare wrote: ‘‘Beyond what can’t be valued.’’ 
The verbs ‘‘to value’’ and ‘‘to prize’’ both have ‘‘to estimate the 
value of’’ asa regular meaning. Cf. Richard IIT, I, iv, 28-30: 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Also (1594) Spenser’s Amoretti, lxxvii: ‘‘There in a siluer dish 
did ly twoo golden apples of vnualewd price.’’ Also Chapman’s 
Homer, Iliad, Book i: ‘‘to buy For presents of unvalued price, his 
daughter’s liberty.’’ Also Book xv of the same work: ‘‘Still shak- 
ing Jove’s unvalewed shield.’’ Also (1604) T. Wright’s Passions, 
v. iv. 246: ‘‘Some gifts are . . . so vnprizable, that a man is never 
able perfitly to recompence them.’’ Also Cymbeline, I, iv, 91-92: 
‘‘Your ring may be stolen too: so your brace of unprizable estima- 
tions.’ Also (1616) Breton’s Good and Bad: ‘‘A Quiet Woman 
is . . . a iewell vnprizeable and a ioy vnspeakable.’’ Also (1638) 
Aleyn’s Henry VII, 73: ‘‘He ... drew him clad in furniture of 
an unvalued worth.’’ Cf. ‘‘invaluable,’’ with which ‘‘unvalued’’ is 
identical in meaning, just as ‘‘unnumbered’’ is used for ‘‘innumer- 
able.’’ 

If the comma is retained the words ‘‘rich or rare’’ imply that 
some object is meant. But ‘‘beyond any object the value of which 
can be estimated’’ is surely not a thought belonging in this speech. 
The limitation would imply that she does not love him any more 
than objects the value of which cannot be estimated. 


ce 


? 


1In the case of the plays that have been edited by the elder or the younger 
Furness the line-numbering is that of the New Variorwm. In the case of all 
the other works of Shakespeare the line-numbering is that of the Globe edi- 
tion. 
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I think it will be admitted that Goneril would not say that she 
loves her father more than that which can be considered as having 
worth. 

If the comma is removed and we take ‘‘valued’’ in the sense of 
‘‘eonsidered,’’ we are only finding fresh difficulties. (1) If Goneril 
loves her father more than anything that is rich or rare she loves 
him more than anything that is not rich or rare, so what is the 
sense of saying that she loves him more than anything that is rich 
or rare? Why not simply say that she loves him more than any- 
thing in the world? The expression in the text is unprecedented. 
(2) What is the sense of saying ‘‘ beyond anything that can be con- 
sidered rich or rare?”’ 

I, i, 150-153. Kent says to Lear, according to the Quartos, 


‘ 


? 


. Answer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 
Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 


> 


The Folios read ‘‘sounds Reuerbe.’’ I cannot ascertain the spell- 
ing of ‘‘Reverbs’’ in the Quartos, but I assume that it is ‘‘Re- 
uerbes.’’ 

Steevens: ‘‘Reverbs: perhaps a word of Shakespeare’s own 
making, meaning the same as ‘reverberates.’ ”’ 

Steevens’s explanation makes it unnecessary to change the text. 
But it is worth while to consider whether Shakespeare did not write 
‘*Reueales.’’ The following facts should be taken into account: (1) 
Both r for a and b for l are among the commonest mistakes of 
Elizabethan texts. (2) ‘‘Reverbs’’ occurs nowhere else. (3) ‘‘Re- 
veals’’ would occur more naturally to an author in this passage 
than ‘‘reverberates.’’ When we have considered this we will, I 
suppose, think it unnecessary to change the text, but we may ask 
ourselves whether editors and dictionaries ought not in the future 
to mention the possibility that ‘‘Reuerbes’’ is a misprint for 
**Reueales.”’ 

I, ii, 1387-141. Edmund says, 
Unnaturalness between the child and the parent; death, dearth, 
dissolution of ancient amities; divisions in state, menaces and 
maledictions against king and nobles; needless diffidences, banish- 
ment of friends, dissipation of cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I 
know not what. 
In regard to ‘‘dissipation of cohorts’’ Rolfe says: ‘‘ ‘Dissipation 
of cohorts’ would seem to mean the breaking up of military organi- 
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zations; but it is very likely either spurious or corrupt.’’ Smith: 
‘‘Probably corrupt; the phrase does not suit the context, and 
neither of the words occurs elsewhere in Shakespeare. ’’ 

A ‘‘eohort’’ is a band of warriors. I think ‘‘dissipation of co- 
horts’’ may refer to the dwindling of Lear’s train of knights. 
Shakespeare evidently meant to include in this prediction things 
that come true in the play. Thus he includes ‘‘unnaturalness be- 
tween the child and the parent,’’ ‘‘divisions in state,’’ and ‘‘ banish- 
ment of friends.’’ And in I, ii, 106-108, he makes Gloucester say, 
‘‘We have seen the best of our time; machinations, hollowness, 
treachery, and all ruinous disorders follow us disquietly to our 
graves.’’ This was evidently intended to be considered a remark- 
able foreboding of what was really to happen in the play. I think 
the same may be true of ‘‘dissipation of cohorts’’ and Lear’s train 
of knights. A train of knights would of course be a cohort or band 
of warriors. Cf. ITI, vii, 15-16: 


Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate. 


I, iv, 31-32. 
Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious tale 
in telling it, and deliver a plain message bluntly. 
Hudson explains ‘‘curious’’ as ‘‘ complicated, elaborate.’’ Schmidt: 
‘‘Elegant, nice.’’ Rolfe: ‘‘ Elegant or elaborate.’? Smith: ‘‘Com- 
plicated.’’ 

I think ‘‘ecurious’’ may mean ‘‘strange.’’ A strange tale, that is, 
an account of a strange occurrence, Kent will mar by telling it 
bluntly, without trying to make an impression on his hearer. It is 
hard to see why Kent should tell Lear that he ean mar a compli- 
cated tale in telling it. 

I, iv, 97-99. The Fool says, speaking of Lear, 


Why, this fellow has banished two on’s daughters, and did the 
third a blessing against his will. 


Capell explained that ‘‘banished two on’s daughters’’ means 
‘‘estranged them, lost their affection’’ (by giving them all he had, 
so that they had nothing more to get from him). But no eritie has 
explained ‘‘did the third a blessing against his will.’’ Moberly says 
that Lear’s curse made Cordelia Queen of France, but this is not 
the case. The King of France had been a suitor for Cordelia’s 
hand long before, as Lear tells us in I, i, 43-46. 
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When Lear disclaimed Cordelia and divided the dowry he had 
intended for her between Goneril and Regan Burgundy said he 
could not marry Cordelia. Thus Lear’s action was a blessing to 
his daughter. It saved her from marrying a man who did not love 
her. 

I, iv, 154-159. The Fool says, 

When thou clovest thy crown i’ the middle, and gavest away both 

parts, thou borest thy ass on thy back o’er the dirt: thou hadst 

little wit in thy bald crown when thou gavest thy golden one 

away. If I speak like myself in this, let him be whipped that 

first finds it so. 
Eccles’s first interpretation is impossible. It is unintelligible for 
the Fool to say, ‘‘7f I am speaking foolishly let him be whipped who 
first finds that I am speaking foolishly.’’ The very reason why the 
Fool would want the person whipped, according to Eccles, is that 
what he is saying to the king is sound. The same objection applies 
to Craig’s explanation. 

The interpretation ‘‘like a fool—foolishly’’ cannot stand, because 
it is no excuse for insulting words that they are also foolish words. 
But we may interpret ‘‘like a fool—fooling.’’ The sentence would 
then mean, ‘‘If I say this in my eapacity of jester, in jest, let not 
me be whipped for saying it—for words spoken in jest cannot con- 
stitute an insult—but him who first finds it to be as I have said— 
for he will insult the king.”’ 

However ‘‘like myself’? may mean just the opposite: ‘‘not in 
my capacity of jester, but as a man, as one man to another; not in 
jest, but according to my real opinion.’’ The sentence will then 
mean, ‘‘If I am saying this, not in my capacity of jester, not in 
jest, but as a man, according to my real opinion, let him be whipped 
who first finds that I am doing so. For by claiming that I really 
mean it he will insult the king and merit a whipping. Therefore 
let him not reveal me to the king.’’ 

If the meaning were either of those suggested in the second para- 
graph above, one would not expect the ‘‘if.’’ Again, while it would 
be natural for the Fool to say, ‘‘I but speak like myself in this; 
therefore let me not be whipped,”’ it does not seem natural for him 
to say, ‘‘I but speak like myself in this; therefore let him be 
whipped that first finds it so.’’ Again, the ‘‘it’’ in ‘‘that first 
finds it so’’ seems more natural if it refers to ‘‘if I speak like my- 
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self in this’’ than it does if it refers to the opinions he has just 
expressed. 
I, v, 7-12. 
Fool. If a man’s brains were in’s heels, were’t not in danger 
of kibes? 
Lear. Ay, boy. 
Fool. Then, I prithee, be merry; thy wit shall ne’er go slip- 
shod. 
Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 
‘‘Kibes’’ means both ‘‘heel-sores’’ and ‘‘chilblains.’’ ‘‘Slipshod’’ 
means both ‘‘ wearing slippers’’ and ‘‘ wearing shoes or slippers out 
at the heel.’’ 

As wearing slippers was the customary resource of those af- 
flicted with heel-sores most critics follow Singer in interpreting the 
second speech of the Fool thus: ‘‘Be merry; as you have no wit 
you run no risk of your wit’s contracting heel-sores and needing 
to wear slippers.’’ 

To me this interpretation is inadmissible. Because Lear cannot 
infer that he has no wit from what the Fool says. If a man’s wit’s 
being in his heels places it in danger of kibes and Lear does not 
have to fear that his wit will contract kibes and need to go slip- 
shod, Lear can infer that his wit is not in his heels. Whether he 
ean infer that he has no wit depends on whether it is true that if a 
man has no wit in his heels he must have no wit at all; that is, on 
whether it is true that if a man has wit he must have it in his heels. 
That is, whether Lear can infer that he has no wit depends on 
whether it is true that if a man has wit he must have it in his 
heels, or at least on whether it is true that if a man has wit he 
naturally has it in his heels. This is not true and consequently 
Lear cannot infer that he has no wit. 

Craig interprets thus: ‘‘ ‘There is no fear of kibes in thy brains.’ 
Lear’s heels, thinks the Fool, in going on this fool’s errand to 
Regan, are brainless heels.’’ The trouble with this interpretation 
is that the Fool does not say, ‘‘If a man had brains in his heels.’’ 
He says, ‘‘If a man’s brains were in’s heels,’’ that is, ‘‘If a man’s 
brains were in his heels instead of ‘in his head.’’ According to 
Craig the Fool implies that Lear’s brain is not in his heels instead 
of in his head. But why should Lear laugh because the Fool im- 
plies that his brain is not in his heels instead of in his head? And 
why should the Fool deliberately spoil the joke by saying ‘‘If a 
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man’s brains were in’s heels’’ instead of ‘‘If a man had brains in 
his heels?’’ There is another objection: It is permissible to say 
that a man’s feet are stupid when his feet are not performing their 
functions properly. Thus, if a man stumbled two or three times in 
going up the stairs it would be permissible for him to say that his 
feet were stupid. But I doubt whether it is permissible to say that 
a man’s heels are stupid because the man uses them to go on a silly 
errand; and I doubt whether that is an idea that would occur 
naturally to Shakespeare or to anyone else. 

I cannot think that Shakespeare would be guilty of such a poor 
joke as those which the critics have tried to ascribe to him. Per- 
haps the right explanation is as follows: <A chilblain is an inflam- 
matory swelling produced by exposure of the feet or hands to cold. 
Shoes or slippers out at the heel expose the heels to the cold, and 
thus make them contract chilblains. The Fool says, ‘‘If a man’s 
wit is in his heels isn’t it in danger of chilblains?’’ Lear says that 
it is. I think the meaning of the Fool’s next speech would have 
been clear to everyone if the words ‘‘thy”’’ and ‘‘slipshod’’ had only 
been italicized. The Fool says, ‘‘But you don’t have to fear that 
your wit will contract chilblains. Your wit is in your heels, but 
you don’t have to fear that it will contract chilblains, because you 
will never expose your wit to the cold by wearing shoes out at the 
heel.’’ Thus, under cover of telling Lear that he does not have to 
fear that his wit will contract chilblains the Fool tells him that his 
wit is in his heels. That is, his wit is not in the right place, his 
wit is unsettled. Cf. the Fool’s song in I, iv, 160-163: 

Fools had ne’er less grace in a year, 
For wise men are grown foppish, 
And know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are so apish. 
Also Armin’s Nest of Ninnies (1608), page 56, ed. Grosart: ‘‘The 
cleane fooles of this world are patternd . . . that the braine is now 
lodged in the foote.’’ 

When we first read the passage we think the Fool means, ‘‘ Then 
thy wit shall ne’er go slipshod.’’ As I interpret the passage ‘‘then’’ 
means ‘‘then I may say to thee,’’ ete. We naturally think the Fool 
means ‘‘then thy wit shall ne’er go slipshod,’’ so that we are in- 
clined to be suspicious of an interpretation that makes him mean 
‘‘then I may say to thee.’’ But this ought not to be reckoned 
against my explanation. ‘‘Then’’ does not mean ‘‘then thy wit 
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shall ne’er go slipshod’’ in the explanations of Singer and Craig 
either. 
II, ii, 37-38. Kent says to Oswald, 


Strike, you slave! stand, rogue, stand; you neat slave, strike! 


Johnson defines ‘‘you neat slave’’ as ‘‘you mere slave, you very 
slave,’’ by which he means the same as Walker when the latter de- 
fines ‘‘neat’’ as ‘‘pure, unmixed.’’ Steevens and others think 
‘‘neat’’ means “‘finieal.’’ 

I think ‘‘neat slave’? may mean ‘‘a man accomplished in base- 
ness.’? See ‘‘neat’’ in Webster, under (4), where it is defined as 
‘*finished.’’ In Jonson’s 7'he Poetaster, IV, i, I think ‘‘neat seoun- 
drel’’? may mean ‘‘finished scoundrel.’’ Cf. Fletcher’s Wife for a 
Month, I, ii: 

Men. To be a villain is no such rude matter. 
Cam. No, if he be a neat one, and a perfect: 
Art makes all excellent. 

It is only my interpretation of ‘‘neat slave’’ that I think original. 

II, ii, 120-121. 

Kent. None of these rogues and cowards 
But Ajax is their fool. 

Capell: ‘‘Ajax is a fool to them, videlicet in bragging.’’ Heath: 
‘‘Suech a plain, blunt-brained fellow as Ajax was, is the person 
these rascals always choose to make their butt, and put their tricks 
upon.’’ Smith: ‘‘Either, Ajax is a fool compared with them, ie., 
is outdone by them in bragging; or, a man like the plain, blunt 
Ajax is the kind of man these rogues and cowards always try to 
make a fool of.’’ 

Heath’s interpretation is rather pointless, because it makes Kent 
compare Cornwall to Ajax, who was, to be sure, dull, but who was 
also one of the greatest of the Greek heroes. Besides, his explana- 
tion would require ‘‘an Ajax,’’ not ‘‘ Ajax.’’ 

Capell’s interpretation is all right if it is true that Ajax was 
noted for bragging. But the meaning may also be: ‘‘ Ajax is a 
fool compared with them, according to their account of them- 
selves.’’ As stated, Ajax was one of the greatest of the Greek 
heroes. 

IT, ii, 161-162. Kent says, 
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Nothing almost sees miracles 
But misery. 

As ‘‘to see’’ often means ‘‘to experience’’ modern editors follow 
Hudson in interpreting this speech as meaning, ‘‘ Miracles are al- 
most never wrought but in behalf of the wretched.’’ But I fail to 
see that this is suitable to the occasion. It would be all right for 
Kent to say, ‘‘God almost always comes to the aid of the wretched.’ 
But I cannot see any good reason why he should say, ‘‘God hardly 
ever works miracles in behalf of those who are not in distress.’’ 

Perhaps the text means, ‘‘Hardly any but those who are in dis- 
tress can get the sensation of a miracle out of a stroke of good 
fortune. For to those who are in good circumstances, that is, have 
been favored by fortune right along, a stroke of good fortune does 
not seem so unusual as to make them wonder about it.’’ 
III, ii, 74-78. 

Fool. (Singing) He that has and a little tiny wit,— 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain,— 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy. Come, bring us to this hovel. 

The verses of the Fool allude either to himself or to people in gen- 
eral. But when Lear says ‘‘True, my good boy’’ he may or may not 
mean that he himself has shown that he has not much wit by giving 
his kingdom to Goneril and Regan, and now he will have to make 
content fit with the situation in which his lack of wit has brought 
him. 
III, iv, 46-47. Edgar says, 


Go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 


I think Staunton’s explanation of this passage is all wrong. The 
adjective modifying ‘‘bed’’ always applied to the person oceupy- 
ing the bed. ‘‘To rise from a naked bed’’ did not mean ‘‘to rise 
naked from bed.’’ It meant ‘‘to rise from a bed in which one has 
been lying naked.’’ If a man was lying in bed with only a cover 
over him and he rose from the bed he would be rising naked from 
bed, but we could not say that he was rising from a naked bed. 
Similarly ‘‘to rise from a sick bed’’ did not mean ‘‘to rise sick from 
bed.’’ It meant ‘‘to rise from a bed in which one has been lying 
sick’’ and was most often used in connection with a person who 
rose from bed cured of his sickness. Therefore these expressions 
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give us no warrant for interpreting ‘‘to go to a cold bed’’ as mean- 
ing ‘‘to go cold to bed,’’ but only for interpreting it as meaning 
‘‘to go to a bed in which one will be cold.’’ So that we may just 
as well take ‘‘cold bed’’ in its ordinary sense. 

Everybody knows that when we go to bed the bed-sheets are cold 
at first and we do not feel warm till our body has warmed the bed- 
eovers. The Elizabethans would take more notice of the coldness at 
first of the bed-sheets than we do, because they slept without night- 
clothes. 

III, iv, 46-47. Furness agrees with Staunton that to an audience of 
Shakespeare’s age there was nothing ludicrous in the line in Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy. But Collier says in his Memoirs of the Principal 
Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, page 20, that this line was 
‘often quoted and ridiculed,’’ and the fact is now well-known. 
III, iv, 104-105. Lear says, 


Off, off, you lendings! Come, unbutton here. 


All erities take ‘‘unbutton here’’ to be addressed to Kent and the 
Fool. Many editors have a stage-direction: ‘‘Tearing off his 
clothes. ’’ 

I think ‘‘unbutton here’’ is addressed to his clothes. Lear is un- 

able to undo a button. It seems to me that Shakespeare devised 
this on purpose to avoid the awkwardness of Lear’s tearing off his 
clothes. 
III, vii, 64. As the Elizabethans often used the imperfect tense for 
the past conditional the Quarto reading could possibly mean, ‘‘ All 
other cruel people would have given in in this case of Lear, but you 
did not.’’ 

Hudson suggests that the meaning of the Folio reading is, ‘‘ All 
other cruelties surrender (to this, the master cruelty).’’ Although 
Schmidt long ago showed the impossibility of interpreting ‘‘cruels’’ 
as ‘‘eruel acts,’’ Hudson and other editors keep repeating the error. 
Hudson should have suggested that the meaning is, ‘‘ All other cruel 
people acknowledge their inferiority to you in cruelty.’’ ‘‘Sub- 
seribe’’ means ‘‘to admit one’s self to be inferior to’’ as well as 
‘*to yield.’’ 

IV, i, 27-28. 


Edg. (Aside) And worse I may be yet. The worst is not 
So long as we can say ‘‘ This is the worst.’’ 
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Moberly: ‘‘If we could truly say ‘this is the worst,’ our capacities 
for suffering would be finite; but this is not so, there is always ‘in 
lowest depth a lower deep’ of possible suffering.’’ The present 
critic cannot see how Moberly’s idea can be extracted from the 
text. 

I think the meaning is, ‘‘The worst is not so long as we can say, 
‘This is the worst that can happen to me.’ Because a man derives 
comfort from the fact that his condition cannot become worse. And 
the condition of a man who has this comfort of thinking that his 
condition cannot become worse is not as bad as that of a man whose 
condition is otherwise identical, but who thinks that his condition 
can become worse.”’ 

Modern editions put either a colon or a semi-colon after ‘‘yet.’’ 
Instead there should be a period. Edgar says, ‘‘ And worse I may 
be yet.’’ Then he reflects that a little while before he thought 
that his condition could not become worse and that now he is de- 
prived of even this comfort. Then he adds what follows. 

I suppose to some it will occur to interpret thus: ‘‘Just the fact 
that we say that this is the worst does not mean that it really is the 
worst.’’ But this interpretation cannot be correct, because the text 
does not read ‘‘so long as we say,’’ but ‘‘so long as we can say.”’ 
IV, ii, 68. In some copies of Q 1 and Q 2 this line reads 


Marry, your manhood now! 


sé 


Crities explain the ‘‘now’’ by saying that Goneril means, ‘‘ You 
ean talk about your manhood after showing how milk-livered you 
are.’’ But we can explain the ‘‘now’’ by saying that Goneril means, 
‘*You get one vain and crazy notion in your head after another. 
Now it’s your manhood.’’ 

IV, iii, 29. The gentleman quotes Cordelia as saying, 


sé 


Let pity not be believed! 


Steevens: ‘‘Let not such a thing as pity be supposed to exist!’’ 
While it would be natural for Cordelia to say ‘‘Let not such a 
thing as pity be supposed to exist in the heart of my sisters,’’ I 
doubt whether it would be natural for her to exclaim after hearing 
Kent’s story, ‘‘Let not such a thing as pity be supposed to exist.’’ 
There would be a great disproportion between the data and the 
conclusion ; and how could she be indignant at her sisters if no such 
thing as pity existed? 
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It may be that ‘‘pity’’ here means ‘‘pitiful thing,’’ as in the ex- 


S 

n pression ‘‘What a pity!’’ and that the sentence means, ‘‘Let not 

t such a pitiful thing as my father’s being shut out in the tempest be 

e believed.’’ Some critics will suggest that the ‘‘the’’ between ‘‘Let”’ 
and ‘‘pity’’ is absorbed in the final sound of ‘‘Let.’’ Cf. III, vii, 

, 16, and III, vii, 92, where Hanmer reads ‘‘at th’.’’ 

5 IV, vi, 7-8. Gloucester says to Edgar, 

1 Methinks thy voice is alter’d; and thou speak ’st 

S In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 


\w 


Johnson says that Edgar alters his voice and speaks in better phrase 
and matter than he did in order to pass afterwards for a malig- 
nant spirit. I cannot see how that would help Edgar to pass for a 
malignant spirit. I think there are two possible explanations: (1) 
Shakespeare thought that Gloucester’s remark would have some 
dramatic effect on the audience, who know that the beggar is really 
Edgar. From a psychological standpoint Shakespeare would justi- 
fy the change in Edgar’s voice and language by his being tired of 
his assumed character. (2) Edgar speaks in better phrase and mat- 
ter than he did so as to prepare his father for his magnificent de- 
scription of the Dover Cliff. He had to describe it so as to make 
sure that his father would not doubt that he had fallen from the 
j top of the cliff. If he changed suddenly from his Tom-o’-Bedlam 
talk to the language of the ensuing passage who would not know 
that something was wrong? I cannot find this interpretation in 
any edition in spite of Dr. Johnson’s remark showing that he need- 
ed help on the passage. Furness quotes Johnson without comment. 
IV, vi, 66. ‘‘ Above all strangeness’? may mean ‘‘more strange 
than all strange things,’’ if ‘‘strangeness’’ is an instance of the 
abstract for the conerete. Or it may mean ‘‘above all mere strange- 
ness,’’ i.e. ‘‘miraculous.’’ As far as I know no editor has noticed 
the expression. The first explanation occurred to me when I first 
read the passage. The second occurred to me only after much’ 
thinking, so I am taking a chance on publishing it. 
IV, vi, 86. 
Lear. Nature’s above art in that respect. 


) 


Schmidt: ‘‘Nothing can take away the natural rights of a king. 
Schmidt means that Lear is thinking of his having given his regal 
power away to Albany and Cornwall, and says that he has a right 
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to assume the government again if he can, because a king cannot 
give away his right to govern. There are two objections to this 
interpretation: (1) The gift was made with reservations, and it 
would be unnatural for Lear to have recourse to the argument that 
he could not give away his right to govern when Albany and Corn- 
wall had so outrageously violated the terms of the gift. (2) If 
Schmidt’s interpretation were correct the text ought to read ‘‘be- 
yond,’’ not ‘‘above,’’ and ‘‘change,’’ not ‘‘art.’’? ‘‘Beyond’’ means 
‘not susceptible to,’’ and ‘‘above’’ means ‘‘superior to.’’ Is it cor- 
rect to say because a man cannot give a right away that his right is 
beyond art? 

Mr. Manly told me he thinks Lear may mean that his right to 
govern is superior to the right of Albany and Cornwall to govern, 
because the king’s right to govern was given him by nature, while 
that of the dukes was given them by the king. This does not en- 
tirely convince me, because it seems to me an unnatural argument. 
I think Lear would naturally claim either that he cannot give away 
the right to govern, or that he did not originally intend the gift to 
be irrevocable, or that the gift was made with reservations and 
Albany and Cornwall violated the terms of the gift. As compared 
with these positions the one Mr. Manly puts into Lear’s mouth 


seems to lack strength: if Lear once admits that his having given 
away the right to govern constitutes a valid ground for the claim 
of the dukes it seems natural to conclude that Lear has given 
away the right he had by nature and has now no right of any kind. 
So I think if Lear’s idea was along that line at all Shakespeare 
would have had him use one of the stronger arguments mentioned 
above. 


While kings have often claimed a divine right to rule I cannot 
remember reading of one who claimed a natural right to rule, and 
it is difficult to see how such a claim could be made. A man who 
inherited the throne in his seventy-fifth year from his grand-nephew 
through the death of certain persons would be a king as much as 
any other king, but it would be funny for him to say that nature 
made him a king. A man is never born a king unless he is born 
posthumously ; he never becomes a king but by the death of some 
person or persons. While Shakespeare might easily overlook this, 
it seems reasonable to assume that he was acquainted with the 
theories of kingship of his day, and that he would have preferred 
to make Lear use an argument that was really used by kings. 
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Perhaps the truth is that Shakespeare did not intend the words 
to have any particular significance as far as Lear is concerned. He 
was merely looking for something for Lear to say, and thought of 
this because he was thinking of eyesight. Gloucester is blind. Cf. 
lines 168-170, where Lear says to Gloucester, 

Get thee glass eyes; 


And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 


IV, vi, 96-97. Lear says, 
They flattered me like a dog. 


No critic has a note on this. It seems to mean, ‘‘They flattered me 
as if I were a dog.’’ But surely this interpretation is not satis- 
factory. It would be all right to say ‘‘They treated him like a 
dog’’ or ‘‘They kicked him like a dog,’’ but not ‘‘They flattered me 
like a dog.’’ I think the meaning is, ‘‘They flattered me as ob- 
sequiously as a dog fawns upon his master.’’ Cf. Hamlet, III, ii, 
54-57 : 
Why should the poor be flattered? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 

Where thrift may follow fawning. 
IV, vi, 263. Wright has the following note on ‘‘time and place will 
be fruitfully offered’’: ‘‘Fruitfully: fully, plentifully. See All’s 
Well, II, ii, 73 (the only other place where Shakespeare uses the 
word): ‘Countess. You understand me? Clown. Most fruitful- 
ly.’ But this, in the mouth of the Clown, may have been an in- 
tentional blunder.’’ 

Perhaps Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ You conceive me ?’’ instead of ‘‘ You 
understand me?’’ This would explain the Clown’s answer. It is 
a pun on the words ‘‘conceive’’ and ‘‘fruitfully’’ and on ‘‘me,’’ 
which ean be either an accusative or an ethical dative, according to 
the sense in which the verb is taken. Cf. Lear, I, iv, 270-271, where 
Lear says, addressing nature and speaking of Goneril, 


Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful. 


In other places also Shakespeare uses ‘‘fruit’’ and ‘‘fruitful’’ with 
a human reference. The same pun on ‘‘conceive’’ that I have sup- 
posed to be in All’s Well occurs in Lear, I, i, 7-14, in which place 
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to assume the government again if he can, because a king cannot 
give away his right to govern. There are two objections to this 
interpretation: (1) The gift was made with reservations, and it 
would be unnatural for Lear to have recourse to the argument that 
he could not give away his right to govern when Albany and Corn- 
wall had so outrageously violated the terms of the gift. (2) If 
Schmidt’s interpretation were correct the text ought to read ‘‘be- 
yond,’’ not ‘‘above,’’ and ‘‘change,’’ not ‘‘art.’’ ‘‘Beyond’’ means 
‘*not susceptible to,’’ and ‘‘above’’ means ‘‘superior to.’’ Is it cor- 
rect to say because a man cannot give a right away that his right is 
beyond art? 

Mr. Manly told me he thinks Lear may mean that his right to 
govern is superior to the right of Albany and Cornwall to govern, 
because the king’s right to govern was given him by nature, while 
that of the dukes was given them by the king. This does not en- 
tirely convince me, because it seems to me an unnatural argument. 
I think Lear would naturally claim either that he cannot give away 
the right to govern, or that he did not originally intend the gift to 
be irrevocable, or that the gift was made with reservations and 
Albany and Cornwall violated the terms of the gift. As compared 
with these positions the one Mr. Manly puts into Lear’s mouth 
seems to lack strength: if Lear once admits that his having given 
away the right to govern constitutes a valid ground for the claim 
of the dukes it seems natural to conclude that Lear has given 
away the right he had by nature and has now no right of any kind. 
So I think if Lear’s idea was along that line at all Shakespeare 
would have had him use one of the stronger arguments mentioned 
above. 

While kings have often claimed a divine right to rule I cannot 
remember reading of one who claimed a natural right to rule, and 
it is difficult to see how such a claim could be made. A man who 
inherited the throne in his seventy-fifth year from his grand-nephew 
through the death of certain persons would be a king as much as 
any other king, but it would be funny for him to say that nature 
made him a king. A man is never born a king unless he is born 
posthumously ; he never becomes a king but by the death of some 
person or persons. While Shakespeare might easily overlook this, 
it seems reasonable to assume that he was acquainted with the 
theories of kingship of his day, and that he would have preferred 
to make Lear use an argument that was really used by kings. 
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Perhaps the truth is that Shakespeare did not intend the words 
to have any particular significance as far as Lear is concerned. He 
was merely looking for something for Lear to say, and thought of 
this because he was thinking of eyesight. Gloucester is blind. Cf. 
lines 168-170, where Lear says to Gloucester, 

Get thee glass eyes; 


And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 


IV, vi, 96-97. Lear says, 
They flattered me like a dog. 


No critic has a note on this. It seems to mean, ‘‘They flattered me 
as if I were a dog.’’ But surely this interpretation is not satis- 
factory. It would be all right to say ‘‘They treated him like a 
dog’’ or ‘‘ They kicked him like a dog,’’ but not ‘‘They flattered me 
like a dog.’’ I think the meaning is, ‘‘They flattered me as ob- 
sequiously as a dog fawns upon his master.’’ Cf. Hamlet, III, ii, 
04-57 : 
Why should the poor be flattered? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 


And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 


IV, vi, 263. Wright has the following note on ‘‘time and place will 
be fruitfully offered’’: ‘‘Fruitfully: fully, plentifully. See All’s 
Well, II, ii, 73 (the only other place where Shakespeare uses the 
word): ‘Countess. You understand me? Clown. Most fruitful- 
ly.’ But this, in the mouth of the Clown, may have been an in- 
tentional blunder.’’ 

Perhaps Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ You conceive me?’’ instead of ‘‘ You 
understand me?’’ This would explain the Clown’s answer. It is 
a pun on the words ‘‘conceive’’ and ‘‘fruitfully’’ and on ‘‘me,’’ 
which can be either an accusative or an ethical dative, according to 
the sense in which the verb is taken. Cf. Lear, I, iv, 270-271, where 
Lear says, addressing nature and speaking of Goneril, 
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Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful. 


In other places also Shakespeare uses ‘‘fruit’’ and ‘‘fruitful’’ with 
a human reference. The same pun on ‘‘conceive’’ that I have sup- 
posed to be in All’s Well occurs in Lear, I, i, 7-14, in which place 
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also the pronoun after ‘‘conceive’’ can be either an accusative or 


an ethical dative: 


Kent. Is not this your son, my lord? 

Glou. His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge; I have so 
often blushed to acknowledge him that now I am brazed to it. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

Glou. Sir, this young fellow’s mother could; whereupon she 
grew round-wombed, and had indeed, sir, a son for her cradle ere 
she had a husband for her bed. 

Cf. also The Taming of the Shrew, V, ii, 19-23, where Petruchio 
says to the ‘‘widow,’’ who is Hortensio’s wife: 
I mean, Hortensio is afeard of you. 

Wid. He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 

Pet. Roundly replied. 

Kath. Mistress, how mean you that? 

Wid. Thus I conceive by him. 

Pet. Conceives by me! How likes Hortensio that? 


> 


It is only by supposing that Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ You conceive me?’ 
that we ean see any point in the Clown’s answer, ‘‘ Most fruitful- 
ly,’’ which as the text stands is so pointless that Wright thought 
it might be simply a blunder of speech. 

In Kellner’s Restoring Shakespeare, §209, I find the following: 
‘‘The fact was established by textual critics a long time ago that 
copyists often for no accountable reason substituted one word for 
another when the sense was not materially changed by the altera- 
tion. Apart from such eases as Lear and Richard III, where 
synonyms were deliberately introduced for some definite purpose 
(see §201) other plays also show synonymiec variations in the most 
unexpected places.’’ 

V, iil, 23. See Capell’s note on this line in Furness. I eannot see 
how Capell considers the words of Gloucester in III, vi, 3, ‘‘om- 
inous.’’ Gloucester does return after line 83 of the scene to see 
that Lear is carried to Dover. But of course ‘‘III, vi, 3’’ is only 
the error of someone for ITI, iii, 17-18. 
V, ili, 59-60. Edmund says to Albany, 

The question of Cordelia and her father 

Requires a fitter place. 


? 


I am inclined to think that Shakespeare here uses ‘‘place’’ merely 
to avoid repeating ‘‘time,’’ just as in Hamlet, I, v, 159, he seems to 
me to use ‘‘heard’’ merely to avoid repeating ‘‘seen.”’ 

V, iii, 78-81. Regan says to Edmund, 
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Witness the world that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Gon. Mean you to enjoy him? 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 

Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 
Johnson explains line 80 thus: ‘‘Whether he shall not or shall de- 
pends not on your choice.’’ This fits the situation, but does not 
explain the words the author uses. Hudson quotes Ritson: ‘‘ Al- 
bany tells his wife that, however she might lack the power, she evi- 
dently did not lack the inclination, to prevent the match.’’ That 
is, Ritson interprets, ‘‘The reason why you will let them alone does 
not lie in any good will toward the match.’’ (Furness disagrees 
with me as to Ritson’s meaning. He says that Ritson evidently 
takes ‘‘let’’ in the sense of ‘‘hindrance;’’ but then there would be 
difficulty in interpreting ‘‘alone.’’) Hudson says it is ‘‘a taunt 
equivalent to ‘You want him yourself.’’’ Craig: ‘‘The let-alone: 
the power of preventing it, of saying, ‘Do it not.’’’ Not only is 
Craig’s interpretation of ‘‘the let-alone’’ questionable, but it can- 
not be reconciled with the rest of Albany’s speech. 

I think the meaning is, ‘‘ Your letting them alone does not de- 
pend on your being well-disposed toward the match; because even 
if you chose to interfere you could not do so, because you have not 
the power to interfere.’’ ‘‘Good will’’ means ‘‘favorable disposi- 
tion,’’ not ‘‘choice’’ or ‘‘pleasure.”’ 

V, iii, 254-255. In his edition of King Lear, p. 198, Smith says, 
‘‘There does not appear to be any instance in King Lear of a weak 
ending; the following example is taken from Henry VIII, III, ii, 
173: 


To the good of your most sacred person and 
The profit of the state.’’ 


sut ef. Lear, V, iii, 254-255: 


To hang Cordelia in the prison and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair,— 


Also IV, vi, 39-40: 


My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. 


See also the Quarto reading in IT, ii, 115-116. Hudson says: ‘‘It 
is significant that in King Lear is only one weak ending.’’ 





THE EPIC MOTIVATION OF RAOUL DE 
CAMBRAI 


By LAWRENCE M. LEVIN 
Columbia University 


The one existing manuscript of Raoul de Cambrai is divided 
into two distinct parts on the basis of structure: the first part, 
extending through laisse CCXLIX, is in rhyme; the second, from 
laisse CCL, is in assonanece. Consequently most commentators have 
been led to make a sharp distinction between the rhymed portion 
of the poem (which I shall call R hereafter) and the assonanced 
portion (which I shall eall A). Although it is generally agreed 
that R, which was originally in assonance, has been revamped by 
an unskilled reviser, whose efforts to provide the poem with rhyme 
have certainly not improved its literary worth, it is considered that 
the poem does represent in its main features the original poem of 
Raoul de Cambrai and still retains something of its old epie fire;? 
whereas A has been dismissed as the addition of a continuator who 
composed a mere roman d’aventures.* 

In a series of articles on Raoul de Cambrai I have pointed out 
that this position is quite untenable and that R and A are intimate- 
ly connected. As a matter of fact certain critics had previously 
admitted that A cannot be unceremoniously dismissed as pure in- 
terpolation. G. Paris’ and E. Sternberg® had noted some relation- 
ship between the two parts of the poem; whereas Tavernier, in a 
review of Fraulein Sternberg’s work,’ affirmed the unity of Raoul 
de Cambrai and proposed publishing an account of his theory. As 
this proposed article never appeared and as Prof. Behrens wrote me 


1 Bibl. nat., no. 2493, fonds fr. 

2 Meyer and Longnon, crit. ed. of Raoul de Cambrai, Paris, 1882 (S. A. T. 
F.), p. Ixiv; G. Paris, Journ. des Sav., 1887, p. 617; Groeber, Grundriss, 2. 
I, 568, ete. 

3 Meyer and Longnon, op. cit., p. iv; G. Paris, op. cit., p. 626; J. Bédier, 
Rev. hist., XCV 234, ete. 

4 Mod. Phil., XXI, 273-6; Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIX, 470-5; Rom. Rev., 
XVII, 116-27. 

5 Op. cit., p. 627. 

6 Das Tragische in den Chansons de Geste, diss., Berlin, 1915, p. 108. 

72. F. 8. £., AisVi, 119. 
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that Tavernier had left no such study among his papers, I investi- 
gated the matter and found striking internal evidence to the effect 
that R and A are intimately connected, in fact are in all probability 
the work of a single poet. The present form of the poem is to be ex- 
plained on the folowing basis: ‘‘The original poem of Raoul de 
Cambrai included the original or assonanced version of R plus A as 
we now have it. An unknown remanieur began to revamp the entire 
poem but succeeded in revising only the first 249 laisses; for some 
unknown reason he was foreed to relinquish the task, and he or else 
some scribe copied the rest of the poem in the original form.’’* For 
a demonstration of the above position I must refer the reader to 
the articles previously cited. 

Quite apart from the internal evidence that I have presented 
hitherto, there is another type of inquiry that will serve to sub- 
stantiate the theory of identical authorship of R and A. The epie 
motivation of Raoul de Cambrai is based upon the desmesure of 
Raoul; as much is indicated by the famous anticipatory reference 
to the theme of the poem: 

Biax fu R[aoul] et de gente faiture; 
S’en lui n’eiist .j. poi de desmesure, 
Mieudres vasals ne tint onques droiture. 


Mais de ce fu molt pesans |’aventure; 
Hom desreez a molt grant painne dure. (494-8) 


In the discussion that follows we must consider 1) whether R de- 
velops and brings to a meet conclusion the theme of the desmesure 
of Raoul, A being a mere otiose accretion, or 2) whether the afore- 
mentioned motif runs through the entire poem (R plus A) produc- 
ing a harmonious whole, to such an extent indeed that R, considered 
as an entity, is obviously incomplete. 

It will be found that the poem (R plus A) falls naturally into 
three parts. Part I concerns itself with the desmesure of Raoul and 
the manner in which it brings about his death. Part II, which we 
may call ‘‘The Vengeance for the Death of Raoul,’’ has two phases. 
First, Raoul’s uncle, Guerri, and his nephew, Gautier, harass 
Bernier, the slayer of Raoul. Then, having become reconciled, the 
erstwhile foes vent their wrath upon the king, who, as we shall see, 
is the prime mover of the mischief. Finally there is a general re- 


8 Rom. Rev., XVII, 117. 
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conciliation. Part III concerns itself with two pilgrimages of atone- 
ment and what came of them. The first leads to a series of romantic 
adventures; the second occasions the dramatic climax, the slaying 
of Bernier by Guerri. 


PART I 
THE DESMESURE AND DEATH OF RAOUL 
(1-3740) 

Raoul de Cambrai is the posthumous son of Raoul Taillefer. At 
the death of the latter, King Louis had awarded his fief to one 
Gibouin le Mans; Taillefer’s widow, Alice, had resolutely refused 
to marry the usurper at the king’s bidding. 

When Raoul is of age he betakes himself to the court, and Guerri, 
his uncle, takes the occasion to demand that the king restore to 
Raoul his fief of Cambrésis. The king refuses; whereupon Raoul 
waxes wroth and promises vengeance upon Gibouin le Mans. To 
protect the latter, Louis promises to give Raoul the first available 
fief. 

Count Herbert of Vermandois dies; and according to the terms 
of the King’s promise Raoul is to receive his estate. But when 
Raoul brings the matter before the king, the latter is indignant and 
at first refuses to intercede, for Herbert has left four heirs and it 
would be unjust to deprive them of their heritage. At length the 
king reluctantly bestows the fief of Vermandois upon Raoul, though 
Raoul must wrest it from the quatre fils Herbert. 

At the very outset, as we have seen, the poet had admirably char- 
acterized our hero’s Guaotia: 

Biax fu R[aoul] et de gente faiture; 


S’en lui n’eiist .j. poi de desmesure, 
Mieudres vasals ne tint onques droiture. (494-6) 


In the episode that follows this ‘*tragic flaw’’ comes to the fore for 
the first time and henceforth is the dominating factor in our poem. 


Raoul and Alice 
Raoul hastens to Cambrai where he is greeted by his mother, 
Alice. She has a premonition of disaster and persistently urges 
Raoul to relinquish the fief granted him by the king. Angered by 
his mother’s pleading, Raoul becomes grossly insulting : 


‘“Dedans vos chambres vos alez aasier; 
Beveiz puisun por vo pance encraissier.’’ (1103-4) 
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Raoul’s arrogant disobedience so infuriates Alice that she curses 
him: 
‘*Cil Damerdiex qi tot a a jugier 
Ne t’en remaint sain ne sauf ne entier!’’ (1132-3) 
No sooner has Alice uttered the curse when she is panic-stricken; 
she enters the church of St. Géri and begs God to preserve her son: 


‘‘Lasse dolante! a grant tort l’ai maldi.’’ (1146) 


The fact that after the death of Raoul, Alice informs his follow- 
ers of the fatal curse [‘‘Mon fil maudis par maltalent l’autrier.’’ 
(3550) ] has led certain critics to consider that Raoul’s desmesure 
is a direct result of his mother’s curse. This viewpoint puts the 
eart before the horse: Raoul’s desmesure was not the result of his 
mother’s curse but, as we have seen, had provoked it. Besides, the 
context (3546-54 ; 3557-76 ; 3587-90) indicates clearly that Alice did 
not consider the curse instrumental in bringing about her son’s 
death. She alternately berates Bernier, Raoul’s slayer, and Guerri, 
who had failed to protect Raoul; but there is no further mention 
of the curse. 

There is no indication, therefore, that for the poet the curse was 
unduly significant in bringing about Raoul’s death. On the other 
hand the conception of Raoul’s desmesure is now treated with ut- 
most detail in a series of significant episodes. Raoul after all is an 
essentially sympathetic personage with one damning fault: this 
the poet will proceed to show in a series of symmetrically arranged 
episodes. Raoul first gives himself up to his violence. Then when 
the first impulse of rage has passed, he becomes his better self again ; 
sometimes he is represented as bitterly repentant. 


The Convent of Origny 

When the armed forces of Raoul approach the convent of Origny, 
in the territory of his foes, he determines to desecrate it (1234-43). 
Raoul’s men proceed to the convent, but they are seized with mis- 
givings as they approach and decide not to follow their lord’s bid- 
ding. When Raoul finds that his commands have been disobeyed, 
he is furious (1263-5). But his men point out the injustice of the 
proposed deed and his uncle, Guerri, reviles him. Raoul, his passion 


9G. Paris, Journ. des Sav., 1887, p. 618; J. Bédier, Rev. hist., XCV, 228; E. 
Sternberg, op. cit., p. 104. Fraulein Sternberg adopts the rather extreme 
viewpoint that because of his mother’s curse Raoul is not responsible for his 
acts and that therefore our poem is a Dram der Unfretheit. 
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yielding to the wise counsel of his followers, agrees to leave the 
convent intact (1283-4). 


The Interview with Marcent 


Raoul’s men attack the town of Origny; the nuns issue forth 
from the convent and Marcent, the mother superior, urges Raoul to 
withdraw (1323-4). Raoul thereupon taunts her cruelly: 


‘¢Je ne sai rien de putain chanbriere, 
Qi ait esté corsaus ne maaillere, 
A toute gent communax garsoniere.’’19 (1329-42) 


Marecent replies with an air of simple dignity and renews her en- 
treaty ; whereup Raoul’s better nature asserts itself and he is molli- 


fied : 
Et dist R[aoul]: ‘‘Par le cors s. Richier, 
Por vostre amor, ge m’en volez proier, 
Arez la trive, qui q’il doie anuier.’’ (1359-61) 

Angered at the slaying of two of his men who had entered Origny 
in search of booty and who had been killed by the townsfolk, Raoul 
has the town put to the torch; Marcent perishes in the flames, which 
have spread to the convent (1400-1502). 


The Violation of Lent 
Raoul returns to camp after the conflagration. Although it is 

Lent, in a spirit of bravado he orders his seneschal provide 

Poons rostiz et bons cisnes pevreis, 

Et venoison a molt riche plenté. .. (1560-1) 
The seneschal expresses his horror at the proposal (1567-76). Raoul 
is angered at his follower’s presumption, but ultimately yields to 
his pleading. His anger past, Raoul is not intractable. 


The Quarrel with Bernier 


Raoul, who has just been rebuffed by his seneschal, is in a surly 
mood [Par maltalent s’aisist enmi le pré (1584)]. He plays chess 
but impatiently abandons the game as he is on the point of mating 
his opponent (1589-90), casts off his gray mantel and demands 
wine. The cup is extended to him by Bernier, the illegitimate son 
of one of the quatre fils Herbert: it was Bernier’s mother, Marcent, 
who had perished in the flames of Origny. As Raoul accepts the 
cup he boasts that 


10 Marcent had been the mistress of Count Ybert, one of the four sons of 
Herbert of Vermandois. 
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‘‘Zi fil H[erbert] sont ici mal bailli. 
Ne lor lairai qi vaille .j. parisis.’’ (1617-8) 
Bernier vigorously defends his kin, whereupon Raoul scathingly 
denounces him (1660-2); his wrath is intensified when Bernier 
openly exprsses his resentment. 

Beside himself with wrath Raoul seizes a huge troncon d’espié 
(1713) and strikes Bernier in the head with it, so that his ermine 
mantle is bespattered with blood. Bernier, infuriated, is about to 
retaliate when other knights intervene. Bernier prepares for in- 
stant departure. 

Now, as on previous occasions, Raoul’s anger quickly passes: 


Qant il voit ci B[ernegon] correcié, 

Et de la teste le voit le sane raier, 

Or a tel duel le sens quida changier. (1729-31) 
His barons urge him to make amends and he readily assents. Turn- 
ing to Bernier he bids him forget past wrongs, and offers an ex- 
treme type of penance (1759-77). But Bernier laconically rejects 
the offer. Without further parley he dons his armor and departs 
with five followers. 

Bernier hastens to Ribemont and informs his father, Ybert, of 
what had happened. Ybert summons his brothers and ealls upon 
them to defend their fiefs. A large army is gathered to oppose the 
advance of Raoul’s forces. (1812-2094) 


The Two Messages 

As the two armies approach, the four sons of Herbert send a mes- 
senger to Raoul with an offer of peace. Guerri, Raoul’s uncle, coun- 
sels acceptance of the offer, whereupon Raoul’s desmesure rises high, 
and he taunts the sturdy and choleric Guerri with cowardice (2180- 
2). Of course Guerri is enraged and at once bids the messenger 
return. 

But another messenger is sent, and this time Raoul’s response is 
not unfavorable. He seeks the advice of Guerri. But as heretofore 
the consequences of his wrath rise to flaunt him. He had previous- 
ly cruelly insulted Guerri when the latter had suggested peace ; now 
Guerri gives vent to his wrath (2299-2302). Turning upon Raoul 
the charge of cowardice, he bids him flee to Cambrai if he will; he, 
Guerri, will defy the quatre fils Herbert. Raoul’s doom is sealed. 

There follow the innumerable details of the battle which we may 
ignore. After a tremendous amount of fighting, Raoul finds him- 
self face to face with Ernaut de Douai. 
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Raoul and Ernaut de Douai 
Raoul and Ernaut clash; in the course of the combat a mighty 
blow of Raoul’s, after striking off the stereotyped flors et pieres of 
the helmet, lops off Ernaut’s left hand. Henceforth the combat is 
a pursuit. Ernaut, helpless, pleads for merey (2880-4), but Raoul 
turns a deaf ear to his entreaties. For a time indeed Raoul loses 
Ernaut in the welter of battle. But he comes upon him again. 
Raoul will listen to no entreaty, and now, so confident is he of his 

own prowess that he utters a terrific blasphemy : 

‘“Terre ne erbe ne te puet atenir, 


Ne Diex ne hom ne t’en puet garantir, 
Ne tout li saint qi Dieu doivent servir.’’ (3017-9) 


Henceforth Ernaut’s attitude is one of exultation: 


‘“Or ne te pris nes qu’un chien erragié 
Qant Dieu renoies et la soie amistie.’’ (3028-9) 


The Death of Raoul 

3ernier now appears on the scene and endeavors to placate Raoul. 
But the latter’s fatal desmesure comes to the fore again; he savage- 
ly spurns Bernier’s offer (3084-6). Again it is Raoul’s desmesure 
that forces events; nettled by the ill-suecess of his efforts at con- 
ciliation [‘‘Or ne me vuel huimais humelier.’’ (3088) ], Bernier does 
battle with Raoul. After a brief combat Raoul is mortally wound- 
ed; as he lies prostrate Ernaut thrusts at him twice: 

L’arme s’en part del gentil chevalier. (3156) 


Alice, hearing of her son’s death, urges Gautier, Raoul’s nephew, 
to seek vengeance; and then with the burial of Raoul the action of 
the poem is halted: 

Une grant piece covint puis detrier 
Ceste grant guerre dont m’oés ci plaidier. (3732-3) 
PART II 
THE VENGEANCE FOR THE DEATH OF RAOUL 
(3741-6585) 

We have just seen that the epic wrath of Raoul led him from one 
excess to another until it brought about his death. Henceforth his 
desmesure is a disembodied power for evil that exercises its baleful 
influence upon the various dramatis personae. 

From this time until the final reconciliation there will be a series 
of combats motivated by the death of Raoul. What follows falls 
into two parts: 1) (3741-5362) Raoul’s kinsmen and followers 
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seek vengeance upon Bernier, who had slain their chieftain. There 
are two indecisive duels between Bernier and Gautier, Raoul’s 
nephew. The relentless pursuit ceases only with the reconciliation 
of Bernier and his erstwhile foes. 2) (5363-6584) The result of 
this reconciliation, cemented by the betrothal of Bernier and 
Beatrix, Guerri’s daughter, has been to unite the forces of Bernier 
and his former foes against the king as the prime mover of all this 
turmoil. It was he who had unjustly deprived Raoul of his fief in 
infaney, and who had as unjustly assigned him the fief that right- 
fully belonged to the four sons of Herbert of Vermandois. This 
second phase comes to an end with the final reconciliation between 
the king and the allies. 

Throughout these events the tragic figure of Raoul looms large in 
the minds of all; it is his memory that colors all the thoughts and 
explains all the deeds of the personages. To cite a few instances of 
many: 

1. Alice taunts Gautier with having forgotten the imperative 
all for vengeance: 

‘*Biax niés,’’ dist ele, ‘‘or sai de vérité 
R[aoul] vostre oncle aveiz tout oublié.’’ (3752-3) 
2. When Guerri attacks Bernier and his party he thus addresses 
Bernier : 
‘‘Par Dicu, bastars, or est vos jors venus: 
Por mon neveu vos rendrai tés salus, 
Se m’estordés ne me pris .ij. festus.’’ (5886-8) 
3. When Gautier unhorses Bernier he cries: 
‘“De part mon oncle te muet ceste tengon, 
Que oceis, et c’estoies ces hom’’ (3980-1) ; 
whereupon Bernier replies: 


‘*R[aoul] vos oncles fu molt outrequidiés (4001) 


and cites his grievances. 
There are numerous other similar passages." 

The relentless thirst for vengeance brought into being by the 
desmesure and death of Raoul has something unutterably grim 
about it. When Bernier first hears of the foray of Gautier and 
Guerri, he becomes mornes et pensis (2858), for this is no ordinary 
warfare that he and his kinsmen must face : 


11 Cf, 4380-2, 4473-4, 4865-8, 4900-3, 4955-8, 5170-1, 5230-2, 5425-7, 5453-9. 
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‘*De poindre avant nus ne soit trop hatis. 
Qi la charra, ja a ’i sera requis’’ (3873-4) 
Later, wearied by the endless pursuit of his foes, Bernier voices his 
despair: 
‘*Dex!’’ dist B[ernier] ‘‘verais peres Jesus! ’’ 
N’iert ja G[uerris] le viellars recriis? 
Au bien ferir est toz jors revischus.’’ (3904-6) 

Note that it is not the mere fear of death that so oppresses Ber- 
nier; desirous of escaping from the nightmare of vengeance that 
overwhelms him, he thrice bids Gautier either accept his offer of 
peace or slay him (5185-96, 5254-7, 5352-6). 

Even after Bernier has united with his former foes against the 
king, the vengeance for the death of Raoul is uppermost in the 
minds of all (5368-72, 5425-7, 5453-9), and it is not laid aside until 
the final reconciliation between the allies and the king. 


PART IIT 
THE TWO PILGRIMAGES 
(6585-8726) 

In Part III, as we have seen, the framework of the plot is con- 
stituted by two pilgrimages and their consequences. Both have an 
immediate connection with the foregoing events: Bernier under- 
takes the first in order to do penance for the slaying of Raoul; in 
the second a chance reference to the same mishap so infuriates 
Guerri that he treacherously slays Bernier. 

The first pilgrimage is inaugurated in a rather serious vein. It 
is evident that though Bernier is convinced that his slaying of 
Raoul was justified, his spirit is troubled by remorse: 

‘“Maint home ai mort dont je sui en esfroi: 

Raoul ocis: certes, ce poise moi.’’ (6590-1) 
Consequently he decides to go on a pilgrimage to St. Gilles; he is 
accompanied by Beatrix, his wife, who is Guerri’s daughter. When 
they reach St. Gilles, Beatrice gives birth to a son. Suddenly the 
Saracens appear on the scene and with their coming is initiated a 
series of adventures, containing a number of more or less con- 
ventional romanesque motifs. Of course, as I have pointed out,’ 
this type of narrative is a commonplace of the chansons de geste of 
the period. The trouvére has decided to embellish his poem by 
adopting the conventional literary ornaments of the time. 

In the second pilgrimage there is a note of solemnity doubly ef- 


12 Rom. Rev., XVII, 121. 
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fective because of the relief of the foregoing events. Guerri and 
Bernier have decided to undertake a pilgrimage to St. James of 
Compostella. No sooner has Bernier told his wife of the proposed 
voyage when she conjures up dire possibilities: 
‘*B[ernier], biax frere, grant chose avés enpris. 
Molt est mis peres fel et maltalentis, 
Et s’a .j. poi de traison en lui. 


Se rien le dites que ne soit a plaisir, 
Sans deffier vous ara tot ocis.’’ (8317-21) 


Nor can Bernier reassure her; when he gives her the kiss of de- 
parture, she is disconsolate (8337-40). 

All goes well at first. The two pilgrims have already returned 
from Compostella and have betaken themselves to Paris to greet 
the king. On the return from Paris they come to the meadow of 
Origny, the scene of Raoul’s death. As they pass Bernier heaves a 
deep sigh. At Guerri’s persistent request, Bernier reveals the 
cause of his sorrow: 


‘Tl me remembre de Raoul le marchis.. . 
Vees ci le leu tot droit ou je l’ocis.’’ (8381-4) 


Suddenly all the concentrated hatred of Guerri, in quiescence all 
these years, is fully aroused [Guerri l’entent, por poi n’enraige vis. 
(8385)]. He makes a mighty effort to conceal his wrath; yet it 
reveals itself in his grim rejoinder: 


‘*Par Dieu, vassal, n’estes pas bien apris, 
Qui me remembres la mort de mes amis.’’ (8388-9) 


As they proceed on their route, Guerri’s grief is overwhelming: 


Li sor G[uerris] sospire molt souvant; 
De la parole ot molt le cuer dolent, 
A bien petit que li cuer ne li fant. (8402-4) 


Finally Guerri is seized with a murderous impulse (8410-1). The 
two stop at a stream to water their horses; Guerri removes his 
stirrup and strikes Bernier treacherously with it. Then he flees, 
accompanied by two retainers, 


Qui molt forment 1’ont blasmet et laidit. (8421) 


Bernier confesses himself to one of his followers and dies. 

Our attention is now focused upon Guerri. Menaced by the ap- 
proach of the sons of Bernier, who seek vengeance, Guerri prepares 
for combat in his city of Arras. He defends himself well; and 
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after the first day of combat the city has not been taken. Then 
under cover of darkness Guerri sallies forth: 


Mais on ne set certes que il devint. 

Hermites fu, ainsi con j’ai oit. (8717-9) 
As G. Paris remarks,'* there is something grandiose in the spectacle 
of the fierce old man, not unmindful of the wrong he has done (8599, 
8605), with the reproaches of his friends ringing in his ears (8420- 
1, 8600-4), disappearing forever from human ken, perhaps to feed 
his remorse in a hermit’s cell. 

The desmesure of Raoul had brought upon him his mother’s 
eurse, had heaped sacrilege on sacrilege, had alienated the man who 
was to slay him, had brought on his death, had occasioned innumer- 
able wars of vengeance. It has now made itself felt for the last 
time: it has brought about Bernier’s death and has made an out- 
east of Guerri. Its tragic functioning completed, our poem is at an 
end. 

The foregoing analysis has evidenced the exceedingly effective mo- 
tivation of the poem, R and A being considered as forming a unified 
whole. Our poem would have been likewise effective had it ended 
with the death of Raoul. But note that R does not end with the 
death of the protagonist. It carries us through the innumerable 
conflicts between Raoul’s kin and Bernier, his slayer; then it 
presents the reconciliation between Bernier and the others. The 
allies unite against the king and burn Paris; they depart for St. 
Quentin, where they make plans to defend themselves against the 
onslaught of the king’s forces. And in the very midst of these 
earnest preparations, that is, in the midst of Part II of our analysis, 
R comes to an end. A more unsatisfactory conclusion could not be 
imagined.’* But if the poem be considered as a unified co...position, 
the difficulty vanishes. Not only does A bring to an adequate con- 
clusion the events left dangling at the end of R, but it does so in a 
manner that indicates a unified dramatie conception throughout. 
When we consider, besides, the data previously collected,’® indicat- 
ing the close connection between R and A, we have convincing evi- 
dence of the unity of the poem. 


13 Journ. des Sav., 1887, p. 627. 
14 Cf. G. Paris, Journ. des Sav., 1887, p. 628; J. Bédier, Rev. hist., XCV, 234. 
15 In the article cited in note 4. 








THE CASE OF FORMAN’S BOCKE OF PLAIES 
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This article may be considered a report on an investigation ‘‘as- 
signed’’ to me by Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum. Internal evidence had 
convineed him of the spuriousness of Simon Forman’s Bucke of 
Plaies, and I yielded without reluctance to his suggestion that I 
study the ease with the manuscript before me. 

To begin with, suspicion attaches itself to the manuscript from 
the circumstances of its discovery. Its existence was first made 
known by John Payne Collier,—in itself a damning fact. Further- 
more, it was presented to the world in terribly bad company. Col- 
lier published it in 1836, in a little volume entitled New Particulars 
Regarding the Works of Shakespeare. The volume contains three 
other discoveries besides the Forman item, of which at least two 
are forgeries. But that isn’t by any means the full extent of the 
bad company. The year before, he had published New Facts Re- 
garding the Infe of Shakespeare, containing nine items, of which 
six are positively forgeries, and the remaining three doubtful; and 
three years later he issued Further Particulars Regarding Shake- 
speare and His Works, whose subject is a forged ballad, The En- 
chanted Island, with a plot resembling that of The Tempest. More- 
over, these three little volumes were only part of the crop of a forg- 
ing activity which must have begun about ten years before the pub- 
lication of the Forman notes, and which continued unremittingly 
for nearly twenty years after. At the very outset, then, the case 
of our manuscript looks bad. However, before we can proceed any 
further we find ourselves confronted by some inexorable physical 
facts. 

The Bocke of Plaies is found in a bound manuscript volume of 
about 264 folios (the folio numbering is inaccurate) known as Ash- 
molean MS. 208, in the Bodleian Library. The binding is an old 
one—in the opinion of one of the librarians at the Bodleian it is the 
binding of Ashmole himself, who presented his library to Oxford 
a few years before his death in 1692. So Collier could not sur- 
reptitiously have slipped in any leaves. But could not Collier have 
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found some blank pages in the volume on which to do his forging? 
Of course he could; but in this case the difficulty is not so easily 
removed. The Bocke of Plaies consists of a single section formed 
by folding seven sheets to make up fourteen folios. There are 
plenty of blank pages in the volume, but never so many together, 
and there could have been no purpose in preserving and binding in 
among Forman’s manuscripts a sheaf of blank paper. Of course 
the binder did supply blank sheets here and there, including fly- 
leaves, but his paper is recognizably different and has its own water- 
mark, a fleur-de-lis surmounted by a crown, while the water-mark 
on each of the sheets we are interested in is the unicorn, the favorite 
water-mark in the volume. There can be no reasonable doubt, then, 
that the sheets were not blank when they left the binder’s hands. 

Nevertheless, the question of the genuineness of the entries is not 
yet settled, by any means. An examination of the manuscript re- 
veals a curious distribution of these entries. Folio 200 recto con- 
tains the title; The Bocke of Plaies and Notes thereof p(er) for- 
mans/ for Common Pollicie. 200 verso is blank, 201 recto and 
three-fifths of 201 verso are taken up with an account of a perform- 
ance at the Globe, on Tuesday, April 30, 1611, of a play entitled 
Richard II (not Shakespeare’s). The rest of 201 verso and two- 
fifths of 202 recto are devoted to an account of a performance at 
the Globe, on Wednesday, May 15, 1611, of Shakespeare’s Winter’s 
Tale. The rest of 202 recto is blank, as are also 202 verso, 203, 204, 
and 205. The story of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, without date or 
place of performance, is given on 206 recto. 206 verso is blank. 
207 recto and 207 verso are devoted to an account of a performance 
at the Globe, on Saturday, April 20, 1610, of Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth. Folios 208 to 213 are blank, except that at the bottom of 213 
verso (i.e. the last page) appear two words On Mund. They are 
inverted, having been written there with the manuscript turned 
round, so that the bottom of the page became the top. 

In other words, assuming that the manuscript is now as it was 
when Collier first laid eyes on it, he found a blank page following 
the title page, seven and three-fifths blank pages between the Win- 
ter’s Tale entry and that of Cymbeline, one blank page between the 
Cymbeline and Macbeth entries, and twelve blank pages following 
the Macbeth entry. 

Now, then, we know that at this period of his life, Collier was 
possessed with a mania for fabricating evidence in support of 
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whatever theories he maintained regarding the Elizabethan drama. 
For years he had been hunting high and low for appropriate blank 
spaces in which to make his forged insertions, sometimes even cut- 
ting fly-leaves from old volumes—a hazardous practice, inviting 
detection. But here was a golden opportunity brought to him on a 
silver platter. Here was a genuine old manuscript, with the right 
kind of matter, and with plenty of space generously distributed, 
for him to fill with material in kind. Live a thousand years, Col- 
lier could not have encountered an opportunity more meet. Is it 
conceivable that John Payne Collier would pass up such an op- 
portunity? I believe that it is not conceivable. And I believe that 
my opinion is one that a calm and deliberate judgment will force 
upon anybody who follows the history of Collier’s activities. If, 
then, Collier permitted the manuscript to leave his hands in its 
present condition, it is because he had already tampered with it as 
much as he conveniently could (not, surely, as much as he would 
have liked) ; and there are clues that help us to determine the ex- 
tent of his tamperings. Following up those clues I have arrived at 
the conclusion that the manuscript, as Collier found it, contained 
only the note on the non-Shakespearean play, Richard II. It was 
only the beginning of an undertaking that was interrupted by the 
distressing events that not many weeks after drove Forman to sui- 
cide. The notes on the three Shakespearean plays, Winter’s Tale, 
Cymbeline and Macbeth, Collier himself added. 

Of the three, the play that Collier was most interested in was 
Macbeth. The date of 1606, which Malone had assigned to Macbeth, 
was universally accepted. Collier believed the correct date to be 
1610; accordingly, he proceeded to create the evidence. He has 
probably left traces behind showing the care with which he pre- 
pared for the job. His first task was to mix a suitable ink. It had 
to be an ink that would match Forman’s on Forman’s own paper. 
(It was real ink he used; not sepia, as in his Perkins Folio emenda- 
tions. Mr. E. Lobel, of the Bodleian, kindly tested for that by 
subjecting each of the Forman notes to scrutiny under the ultra- 
violet ray.) For his purpose he apparently used the blank page, 
folio 115 verso. It is literally covered with blots of various shades, 
shaken from a pen and brushed across the paper. Also on folio 
105 verso we see an attempt to test ink, as well as handwriting. 
There is a marginal note (to a formula) reading: ‘‘yf thou wilt 
work with all thre.’’ Above the note the words ‘‘If thou’’ and be- 
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low, the words ‘‘with all three’’ are repeated. In this case both 
the ink and the hand proved unsuccessful. 

When he finally got ink of the right consistency his next task 
was to forge his entry in Forman’s manuscript. This task was not 
as simple as it might have been. Fortune had been kind to him, 
but not kind enough. She had given him a bona-fide manuscript 
with plenty of blank pages; but the single entry it contained was 
naturally at the beginning—and was dated April 30, 1611. Now 
his own entry must be dated 1610, and it didn’t seem natural for 
1610 to follow 1611. He had to devise some method that would 
render the inconsistency less glaring. Closely to follow up the 
Richard IT note was out of the question. He hit upon the idea of 
turning the manuscript upside down and beginning at the back. 
Accordingly he there began an entry: ‘‘On Munday. . .’’ When 
he had got as far as ‘‘On Mund”’ it flashed upon him that Forman, 
an astrologer, did not write the name of the day, but used its 
astrologie sign instead. Accordingly, he stopped then and there, 
and finally decided to turn the volume right side up and frankly 
begin in the exact middle of the sheaf, leaving it to others to eudgel 
their brains about the chronological difficulty thus presented. In 
fact, he called attention to it himself, thus weakening possible sus- 
picion. In his comments he shrewdly admits: ‘‘I do not under- 
stand how it happens that the dates of his ‘Notes’ are so irregular, 
but he begins with the 30th of April, 1611, and goes on to the 15th 
of May, in the same year, and ends with the 20th of April, 1610.”’ 

This time he began his entry thus: 

In Mackbeth at the glod 1610 the 20 of Aprill [followed by the astrological 
sign for Saturday] ther was to be obserued 

Having proceeded only as far as this, we are already encountered 
by two suspicious details. April 20, 1610 was on Friday, not on 
Saturday, a fact noted by Professor Mark H. Liddell. The second 
suspicious circumstance is the misspelling ‘‘glod.’’ A eriminal is 
apt to overdo his efforts to play the innocent man. Throughout the 
Macbeth entry such efforts are visibly overdone. With excessive 
ingenuity Forman is made to report a number of details ineorrect- 
ly, but the mistakes are not of a kind that an intelligent spectator 
would make. The guilt thus revealed is betrayed still further by 
Collier’s own comments on these errors: 


Besides mis-spelling some of the names, as Mackbet, Mackdove, Dunston 
Anyse, &c., Forman’s memory seems to have failed him upon particular points: 
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thus he makes the ‘‘ Fairies or Nymphs’’ hail Macbeth as ‘‘ King of Codor’’ 
instead of ‘‘Thane of Cawdor,’’ and old Duncan subsequently creates him 
‘¢Prince of Northumberland.’’ After the murder, Forman states that neither 
Macbeth nor his wife could wash the blood from their hands, by reason of 
which they were both ‘‘amazed and affronted.’’ If this were a mob-ac- 
cordant incident in the play in 1610, it was among the omissions made by the 
player-editors when it was published in 1623. 

The misspellings ‘‘ Mackbet’’ and ‘‘ Mackdove’’ are so insignificant 
as not to deserve remarking. More curious is the spelling ‘‘ Mack- 
dovee,’’ which appears once—the kind of stupid reduplication 
which helped to betray Chatterton and Ireland. As to ‘‘Dunston 
Anyse,’’ a man of Forman’s trained perceptions—he was an emi- 
nently successful quack—could not have thus misheard that par- 
ticular word. ‘‘Dunsinane’’ is repeated too often in the play, once 
in quick succession, and in one dramatic moment is made to rhyme 
with ‘‘bane.’’ 

The same may be said of ‘‘King of Codor.’’ 
impossible. We cannot assume that Forman nodded when Macbeth 
urged that ‘‘to be king stands not within the prospect of belief,’’ 
and when he contemplated the fact that ‘‘two truths are told as 
happy prologues to the swelling act of the imperial theme’’—to 
say nothing of the climactic significance of the three-fold prophecy. 
If the average intelligence in the audience had been of a kind to 
make possible the error indicated, Shakespeare would not have 
wasted his play on it—and Forman’s intelligence was not the aver- 
age. 

As to Macbeth and his wife being ‘‘amazed and affronted’’ after 
the murder when they found that they could not wash the blood 
from their hands—that is too absurd for words. We need only 
recall the text to be convinced of it. 

But there are some ‘‘errors’’ committed by ‘‘Forman’’ that Col- 
lier allows to pass without comment. For instance, he calls the 
weird sisters ‘‘nymphs and fairies’’; and the New English Dic- 
tionary shows us that the Elizabethans used these terms pretty 
much as our children do. They were not at all associated with 
‘‘beards,’’ ‘‘choppy fingers,’’ ‘‘skinny lips,’’ ‘‘midnight hags,’’ or 
‘filthy hags’’; nor with the repellent operations that the sisters 
engage in on the stage. Likewise, Forman tells us that the guilty 
couple were ‘‘amazed and affronted.’’ In the New English Dic- 
tionary no use of ‘‘affronted,’’ contemporary or other, can be found 
that makes any sense in this context. 


The mistake was 
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But we have yet another hold on our villain. To give the writ- 
ing a personal character and an antique flavor he imputes to For- 
man the habit of employing too many strokes in such letters as m 
and n. Twice in the word ‘‘nimphes,’’ and once in the word 
‘‘men,’’ the m has four minims; ‘‘Dunean’’ is once spelled ‘‘Dum- 
kin’’; ‘‘Banquo”’ is once spelled ‘‘Bameo’’; ‘‘many’’ is spelled 
‘‘mamy’’; ‘‘mean’’ is spelled ‘‘meam’’; and ‘‘kill’’ is spelled 
‘‘kull,’’ with a dot over the second minim. Surely, such frequent 
occurrence of this slip would justify one in considering it a char- 
acteristic of the writer. I have read page after page of Forman’s 
writing, picked at random, and nowhere else have I found a recur- 
rence of it. This circumstance alone would be proof of forgery. 

The other plays for which Collier desired to establish external 
evidence were Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline. Again he faced the 
problem of arrangement. The easiest thing to do would have been 
to follow up the Macbeth note. But the uninterrupted succession 
of Shakespeare entries, and the wide separation between these and 
the first note on Richard II, would have been two suspicious cir- 
cumstanees. Apparently his plan was to inelude among his forged 
entries, notes on plays other than Shakespeare’s. He accordingly 
decided to follow up the non-Shakespearean Richard II, with Win- 
ter’s Tale, and to place his Cymbeline note in such a way as to 
allow room for a non-Shakespearean entry between it and the 
Macbeth note. 

These two additional entries are not as rich in damning evidence 
as the Macbeth note, probably because they were written later; but 
they are not lacking in it. 

In the aecount of Winter’s Tale there is evidence that a line has 
been skipped; which means, of course, that the scribe was copying 
from a prepared draft; and having made this slip, he had to let it 
stand. We read: 


. and the sheppard hauing showed the letter of the nobleman by whom 
Leontes sent a was that child and the Iewelles found about her. 

After the words ‘‘sent a’’ a line is obviously omitted. In writing 
at first hand we are apt to slip a word or a short phrase, but not a 
whole statement. 

Other incriminating testimony in the same account is offered by 
some peculiar words. We read: 


Remember also the Rog that cam in all tottered like coll pixci... and 
after cam to the shop sher with a pedlers packe .. . 
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sé ce 


The words ‘‘shop sher’’ are of course intended to mean ‘‘sheep- 
shearing’’; but the New English Dictionary records no spelling 
‘*shop’’ for ‘‘sheep’ Y 


? 


in the whole history of the English language. 
Incidentally, that spelling recalls a creation of Collier’s predecessor, 
William Henry Ireland, who, in 1802, published A Ballade WROT- 
TEN on the Feastinge and Merrimentes of Easter Maunday laste 
paste. 

As to ‘‘sher’’ for ‘‘shearing,’’ the word ‘‘sher’’ in that sense was 
a provineialism in Collier’s time. The New English Dictionary 
records no use of it in this sense earlier than 1794, and there it is 
applied to grass. To wool it is thus applied in 1801. 

As to the mysterious Coll Pixci, whom Autolicus is made to re- 
semble, Collier simply played upon his own name, Payne Collier, 
and thus enjoyed his little joke on us; that’s all. He is alluded to 
as if he were a universally known character, but no record of a 
vagabond by that name has come down to us. 

The verb ‘‘chanced,’’ in the description of Cymbeline is spelled 
‘‘chanchsed.’’ I am afraid that here Collier forgot for the moment 
that it wasn’t Henslowe he was forging then. 

In commenting on the Winter’s Tale note, Collier over-acts his 
part: 

It would prove little that Forman gives the piece the same name as Shake- 
speare’s play, because it was not very uncommon for two authors to adopt 
the same name. 

A quite unnecessary caution. The description leaves no room 
for doubt. In fact Collier states his own conclusion that ‘‘there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the piece of which he speaks with 
Shakespeare’s drama.”’ 

A highly incriminating circumstance is the scribe’s indifference 
to the margin. In beginning the Winter’s Tale entry at the bottom 
of folio 201 verso, he observed both left and right margin, being 
naturally guided by the account of Richard IT just above; but the 
continuation on 202 recto leaves no margins; nor does the Cym- 
beline note. The folio on which appears the account of Macbeth, 
like many of the blank folios, had ruled margins, so the scribe had 
to observe them. Yet even here, as he approached the bottom of 
folio 207 verso he encroached upon the left margin. In the rest of 
the volume the margins are strictly observed.- Only on folios 56 
and 64 are the margins encroached upon; but these folios are mere- 
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ly covered with astrological calculations. Now, keeping a margin 
is a habit, and one that one does not unconsciously slip out of. 
Another point that calls for consideration is the extent to which 
the three Shakespeare entries follow the example set by that of 
Richard II. 
The latter begins with a separate heading: 
In Richard the 2 at the glob 
1611 the 30 of Aprill 
Remember therein .. . 
Similarly the account of the performance of the Winter’s Tale: 


In the Winters Tale at the glob 
1611 the 15 of maye 
Obserue ther houe... 


The account of Cymbeline begins merely with: 


of Cimbalin king of England 
Remember also... 


The Macbeth entry has no heading at all: 


In Mackbeth at the glod 1610 the 20 
of Aprill ther was to be obserued ... 

A comparison of these openings confirms the theory that the 
Macbeth entry was made first, before Collier fully realized the pe- 
culiar characteristics of his model. In the Cymbeline entry he 
purposely omitted date and place of performance, in order to have 
it serve as a transition from the 1611 entries of Richard II and 
Winter’s Tale to the 1610 entry of Macbeth. 

The priority of the Macbeth entry (as well as the fact of forgery) 
is further confirmed by a comparison of style and content. For- 
man wrote his description of the performance of Richard II and 
intended to write similar descriptions of other performances, for 
‘feommon pollicie’’; that is, as Collier himself explains, ‘‘ because 
they afforded a useful lesson of prudence or ‘policy’ for the ‘com- 
mon’ affairs of life.’’ This purpose is distinctly kept in view in 
that description; and if we remember the mess Forman had got 
himself into with the high and mighty in 1611, we may even find a 
timely autobiographical touch in the last words of his entry: 

Beware by this Example of noble men and of their fair wordes & say lyttel 
to them lest they do the like by thee for thy good will. 

In the Macbeth account, however, there is no trace of that purpose. 
Nor is there in the account of Cymbeline, while that of Winter’s 
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Tale barely recalls it at the very end with the commonplace moral: 
‘‘Beware of trustinge feined beggars or fawninge fellouse.’’ The 
inference is that the order of forging was: Macbeth, Cymbeline, 
Winter’s Tale. 

The Macbeth entry is an impersonal description. So would be 
the Cymbeline entry but for the opening words. On the other hand, 
the Richard II and Winter’s Tale entries are definitely in the 
second person. This fact, too, confirms the inference of the order 
given above—as does also a detailed comparison of the construction 
of the different accounts. The Richard II account follows a simple 
plan of five divisions, beginning respectively: ‘‘Remember there- 
in,’’ ‘‘ Also remember howe,’’ ‘‘ Remember also,’’ ‘‘ Remember there- 
in,’’ ‘‘Remember also howe.’’ The attempt to follow this plan is 
observable distinctly in the account of Winter’s Tale, less distinct- 
ly in that of Cymbeline, and not at all in that of Macbeth. 

Noteworthy is the abrupt manner in which the account of Cym- 
beline ends. The last clause reads: ‘‘& howe she was found by 
lucius, &e.’’ This termination was forced upon Collier by the fact 
that he had reached the bottom of the page, and desired to save a 
blank page between the Cymbeline entry and that of Macbeth. 
Having done this, he thought he would make it appear to be a man- 
nerism of Forman’s, so he ended the Winter’s Tale account in the 
same way: ‘‘and then howe he turned Courtier, &e.”’ 

Last, but not least, comes the consideration of the handwriting. 
To begin with, it must be recognized that Collier had developed into 
a skilful forger. He had practised long and assiduously, and did 
not willingly let a poor job come before the public. For instance, 
in doctoring the Henslowe Papers, he five times cut out his first 
attempt. His skill is abundantly attested by the fact that even 
after some of his forgeries had been exposed, he still had the ex- 
perts in sharp controversy regarding others. Concerning the forged 
letter to Sir Thomas Egerton, signed H. S., Dyce said (Ingleby, 
Complete view of the Shakespeare Controversy, p. 260): ‘‘The 
facsimile has certainly removed from my mind all doubts about the 
genuineness of the letter.’’ And Halliwell’s statement was: ‘‘. . 
the facsimile of that portion of it relating to Shakespeare .. . will 
suffice to convince anyone acquainted with such matters that it is a 
genuine manuscript of the period. No forgery of so long a docu- 
ment could present so perfect a continuity of design.’’ Yet Ingle- 
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by’s comment is: ‘‘I must beg to differ toto coelo with Mr. Halli- 
well on this point.’’ Regarding the ‘‘ Verses to Edward Alleyn,”’ 
introduced by Collier in his Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Hamilton 
said (ibid., p. 268): ‘‘A forgery from beginning to end, although 
executed with singular dexterity.’’ Yet Ingleby’s comment was: 
‘*It appears to me to be one of the worst executed of all the fabri- 
cated documents. A very slight tremulousness is observable through- 
out the document . . . which at once betrays the fact that it was 
written slowly from an alphabet with which the writer was not 
familiar.’’ 

In short, it may be said that the fabricated entries in the Forman 
diary look right, and without warning a layman like myself would 
pass them as genuine. But once he has been placed on his guard he 
would begin to notice things to rouse his suspicions. The Macbeth 
entry is easily the most poorly executed of the three. The slight 
tremulousness observed by Ingleby in the ‘‘ Verses to Edward A\l- 
leyn’’ is descernable here, and the angle keeps changing constantly — 
which cannot be said of Forman’s authentic handwriting. This is 
additional evidence for the view that this entry was the first to be 
executed. While the others are better, yet even the unpractised eye, 
in scrutinizing folio 201 verso, cannot help being impressed by the 
sharp and sudden difference at the bottom of the page, where the 
Winter’s Tale entry begins. Thickness, angle, spacing—all are dif- 
ferent from what is found immediately above in the Richard IT en- 
try. 

Collier’s forgeries were not wanton. He usually had a purpose. 
In this case his purpose was to establish external evidence for the 
dates of three plays where such evidence was either entirely lack- 
ing, as in the case of Macbeth and Cymbeline, or very uncertain as 
in the case of Winter’s Tale. That, of all the plays that were be- 
ing produced in London, Forman should have hit upon these par- 
ticular three, would in itself be more than a suspicious circumstance. 
Collier knew it to be such: that is the reason, as already indicated, 
why he separated his entries as he did. He wanted to have room to 
come back and describe other performances. But he simply never 
got round to the task. Possibly the manuscript came under the 
eye of the Bodleian cataloguer before he could do it. After that, 
of course, tampering would have been out of the question. 

At any rate, he succeeded in his purpose. The dates of Cymbeline 
and Winter’s Tale became approximately fixed in the minds of the 
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commentators. Regarding the date of Macbeth, Collier himself 
later came round to Malone’s opinion. To be sure, the fact that 
Forman saw certain plays performed in 1611 would not prove that 
they were new plays. Collier himself reminds us of that. He is 
too canny to be over-urgent. He knew the psychologic effect of 
scholarly modesty. ‘‘Forman,’’ he comments, ‘‘does not state at 
what date, nor where, he saw Cymbeline, but it must have been 
about the same time, and probably at the same theatre. .. As this 
review of Cymbeline is inserted by Forman between the 15th of 
May, 1611, and 20th of April, 1610, we may perhaps conclude 
that, though undated, it ought to be assigned to some intermediate 
period’’ (New Particulars, p. 22). Again: ‘‘. . . Macbeth, the 
production of which on the stage Malone fixed in 1606. This may 
be the right conjecture, and Forman may have seen the tragedy for 
the first time four years after it was originally brought out; but it 
is by no means impossible that 1610 was its earliest season’’ (ibid., 
p. 23). And again: ‘‘Forman gives us no information of the 
kind, but we may, perhaps, presume that when he saw the Winter’s 
Tale on the 15th of May, 1611, it was a new play’’ (ibid., p. 18). 
These restrained utterances had the desired effect. After the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘Forman Diary,’’ Furness tells us, discussing the 
date of Winter’s Tale, ‘‘unparalleled harmony reigns over editors. 
The discussion is practically closed.’’ 
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‘‘INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY’’ AGAIN 

There is a singular flaw in the fundamental plan of the Ode: In- 
timations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood 
that can best be explained by the philosopher, Coleridge, whose 
thought it was long before Wordsworth took it over and muddled it 
somewhat. The reasoning of the Ode is this, briefly stated: Man’s 
pre-existence in a brighter world than this is the best argument for 
his immortality in the future. The evidence for such pre-existence 
is to be found in certain traits of children when they are lately come 
from this better world. Man in later life ean still recollect this 
happier state of his own childhood days and see evidence of it in the 
children about him, though he himself has lost it. 

As first planned, it was to be the bright radiance of the external 
world reflected from the inner brightness which the child brings 
from the spirit world that was to prove this; compare Coleridge’s 
own ode, Dejection: 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth! 
And from the soul itself must there be sent, 
A sweet and powerful voice, of its own birth 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 
But after starting with this course of reasoning, Wordsworth intro- 
duced elements that spoiled the whole theory and had to pause for 
some months or years before he could complete the Ode by a differ- 
ent course of reasoning. In the last three stanzes of the poem, it is 
not the radiance of the world in childhood that gives evidence of 
pre-existence, but rather certain trance-like moments when the 
whole external world seems unsubstantial and unreal: 
Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
This is quite a different matter. The reason that Wordsworth 
turned aside from the celestial light, the glory and the freshness, 
is absurdly simple: on April 29, 1802, as shown by Dorothy’s 
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Journal, he and Dorothy had seen some sheep playing and gleaming 
in the spring sunshine and William had insisted on putting them 
into his poem as examples of the happiness of the young and the 
brightness of the world for them. But if the world is just as radiant 
for young sheep and other young animals as for children, then evi- 
dently sheep also must be immortal! The same course of reasoning 
would apply to them as to human beings. This would not do at all; 
but having once seen those playful lambs and put them into his 
poem, the poet was unwilling to leave them out, even though they 
spoiled the reasoning. Therefore he paused, and finally substituted 
the obstinate questionings and blank misgivings sometimes felt by 
children but presumably not by sheep. 

In the note to Miss Fenwick, Wordsworth shows a strange con- 
fusion of mind as to the basis of his poem. At first he remarks that 
‘‘To the attentive and competent reader, the whole sufficiently ex- 
plains itself.’’ Then he proceeds to explain the poem as based on 
his own childhood feelings of the unsubstantial quality of the visible 
world; the obstinate questionings o* sense and outward things: 
‘‘Many times while going to school I have grasped at a wall or a 
tree to recall myself from this abyss of idealism to the reality.’’ 
The first stanza of We are Seven is quoted with the introductory 
remark: ‘‘I have said elsewhere’’: 

— A simple child 

That lightly draws its breath 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death? 
But this stanza, as Wordsworth told Miss Fenwick at another time, 
was really written by Coleridge as a suitable beginning for his 
friend’s poem. Its thought on the problem of existence is certainly 
Coleridge’s. Next, the author, quite illogically, goes on to assume 
that his poem is based not on these ‘‘fallings from us, vanishings,”’ 
but on the bright glory felt by young creatures: 

To that dream-like vividness and splendour which invest objects of sight in 
childhood, every one, I believe, if he would look back, could bear testimony 
and I need not dwell upon it here: but having in the poem regarded it as pre- 
sumptive evidence of a prior state of existence, I think it right to protest 


against a conclusion, which has given pain to some good and pious persons, 
that I meant to inculeate such a belief. 


And the whole note ends with the apology that the writer had felt 
the idea had sufficient basis ‘‘for authorizing me to make for my 
purpose the best use of it I could as a poet.’’ 
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There is evidence of Coleridge’s belief that much of the logic of 
Wordsworth’s poem is nonsense. In the Biographia Interaria, 
Chapter XXII, the author gives examples of what he calls ‘‘mental 
bombast’’ in Wordsworth, the examples culminating, singularly 
enough, in the lines of the Ode addressing Hartley Coleridge, the 
‘‘six years darling of a pigmy size,’’ as 


Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage. 


Coleridge discusses the philosophical absurdity underlying the 
passage at length, and asks: 


In what sense can the magnificent attributes, above quoted, be appropriated 
to a child, which would not make them equally suitable to a bee, or a dog, or a 
field of corn, or even to a ship, or to the wind and waves that propel it? The 
omnipresent Spirit works equally in them, as in the child; and the child is 
equally unconscious of it as they. 


Coleridge often looked with feelings of some consternation on the 
offspring of his own brain when he saw them dressed up by Words- 
worth. 

If Coleridge himself, with his clearer metaphysical thought, had 
handled the idea of the Ode, he would not have stumbled as Words- 
worth did. He had long before worked out the theory: there are 
dream-like moments when from the soul of the good and pure there 
shines forth a radiance, brought from the spirit-realm, that bathes 
all the world in its celestial brightness. In a remarkable letter to 
John Thelwall, dated December 17, 1796, discussing his sonnet on 
the birth of Hartley, Coleridge has this to say: 


By ‘‘dreamy semblance’’ I did mean semblance of some unknown past, like 
a dream. and not ‘‘a semblance presented in a dream.’’ I meant to express 
that ofttimes, for a second or two, it flashed upon my mind that the then 
company, conversation, and everything, had occurred before with all the pre- 
cise circumstances; so as to make reality appear a semblance, and the present 
like a dream in sleep. Now this thought is obscure; because few persons have 
experienced the same feeling. Yet several have; and they were proportion- 
ably delighted with the lines, as expressing some strange sensations, which they 
themselves had never ventured to communicate, much less had ever seen 
deveolped in poetry. The lines I have altered to,— 


Oft o’er my brain does that strange rapture roll 
Which makes the present (while its brief fit lasts) 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mixed with such feelings as distress the soul 

When dreaming that she dreams. 


Next as to ‘‘mystical.’’ Now that the thinking part of man, that is, the soul, 
existed previously to its appearance in its present body may be very wild 
philosophy, but it is very intelligible poetry; inasmuch as ‘‘soul’’ is an ortho- 
dox word in all our poets, they meaning by ‘‘soul’’ a being inhabiting our 
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body, and playing upon it, like a musician enclosed in an organ whose keys are 
placed inwards. Now this opinion I do not hold; not that I am a materialist, 
but because I am a Berkleyan. Yet as you, who are not a Christian, wished 
you were, that we might meet in heaven, so I, who did not believe in this 
descending and incarcerated soul, yet said if my baby had died before I had 
seen him I should have struggled to believe it. 

But again the student of Wordsworth will recognize in Cole- 
ridge’s lines explaining his momentary periods when ‘‘company, 
conversation, and everything’’ were but a ‘‘dreamy semblance’”’ a 
close similarity to the Fenwick note on the Ode in which Words- 
worth speaks of it as growing from such moments when he felt the 
unreality of all things about him. Coleridge had felt, evidently, 
the same sense of unreality as Wordsworth; but so have many 
people. There is nothing unusual about this. But to make use of 
such feelings as a basis for a poem suggesting pre-existence is quite 
a different matter; Wordsworth and Coleridge both did this, but 
Coleridge some five years before Wordsworth. This could hardly 
be mere coincidence. It is quite certainly not coincidence that both 
authors, in speaking of their respective poems, insist that they were 
not to be taken as teaching this seriously. Still more astonishing 
is it to compare Coleridge’s comment that his use of the idea ‘‘may 
be very wild philosophy, but it is very intelligible poetry’’ with 
Wordsworth’s remark reported by Aubrey de Vere that he held the 
belief ‘‘with a poetic, not a religious faith.’’ It seems likely that 
Coleridge furnished both the philosophical and the poetie concep- 
tions that went to the making of the Ode. 

The very Coleridgean doctrine of the inner light is discussed 
further in the Friend, second section, Essay XI. This whole essay 
should be read by those interested in the metaphysics of the Ode; 
it is far too long to insert here and can hardly be given by extracts. 
One passage may be quoted: 

The very words, There is nothing! or There was a time, when there was 
nothing! are self-contradictory. There is that within us which repels the 


proposition with as full and instantaneous light as if it bore evidence against 
the fact in the right of its own eternity. 


When this was written, Coleridge had probably already come to 
Wordsworth’s rescue in extricating him from the logical dilemna 
in which he had put himself. The radiant lambs and the joyous 
shepherd boy of the earlier stanzas are left, but the dream-like 
periods of other-worldliness are emphasized as the real basis for our 
belief in pre-existence and therefore in post-existence. 
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A letter from Mr. Gordon Wordsworth to my colleague, Professor A. W. 
Craver, received after the above article was written, contains the information 
that in a manuscript in his possession the whole passage, lines 145-48, appears 
as one line only, thus: 


But for those blank misgivings of a Creature 


This is the manuscript called Manuscript M by Professor de Selincourt and 
dated by him 1804. It seems to represent an earlier version of the Ode than 
that printed in 1807. The important feature of this is that the obstinate ques- 
tionings of sense and outward things. the fallings from us, vanishings, do not 
appear at all. This seems strong ‘onfirmation of the argument advanced 
above that the Ode was not originally based oa these at all but that they were 
added later as an afterthought. Perhaps it should be added that I have dis- 
cussed reasons for assuming Coleridge’s connection with the Ode in an earlier 
note in Modern Philology for November, 1928 ‘‘Coleridge’s Intimations of Im- 
mortality from Proclus’’ and in another soon to appear in the Review of Eng- 
lish Studies. 


Miami University JOHN D. REA 


A NOTE ON OTHELLO 


Did Shakespeare have in mind iis friend Michael Drayton when 
he was conceiving the character c Cassio in Othello? Too little is 
known of Drayton’s life, of his a sociation with Shakespeare, and 
of the reading from which the l:‘ter may have evolved the figure 
of the unfortunate Florentine, .» admit of actual proof; but the 
mention of what are at least scene interesting coincidences seems 
worth while. 

That both Drayton and Cassio bear the same given name is so 
obvious as to seem trivial. It sh .id be noted, however, that this 
fact has greater significance tha.. a similar identity of names in 
our day would have, for the reasun that Michael was a rather un- 
common name in Elizabethan England. Of nearly two hundred 
playwrights listed as contemporaries of Shakespeare by Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers, only Drayton bore it; whereas, there are seven- 
teen Williams. Of the three or four hundred associates of the 
poet mentioned by Professor J. Q. Adams in his biography of 
Shakespeare,” only two besides Drayton were so named: these were 
an obscure actor, Michael Moon, and the dramatist ’s nephew, Michael 
Hart, who may not have been born in 1604. And of the thousands 
of Elizabethans referred to in Volumes III and IV of The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, less than ten, including Dray- 
ton, Montaigne, and Angelo, bore it. 

This name, it will be remembered, could not have come from the 


1 The Elizabethan Stage, III, 201-518. 
2A Life of William Shakespeare. 
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chief source for the play, the twenty-seventh novelle of Giraldi 
Cinthio’s Hekatommithi,’ where Cassio’s prototype is designated 
merely as the captain of a squadron. Whether it was derived from 
general reading is now almost impossible to determine. We do 
know that Shakespeare had ‘a tendency to repeat names, as 
indicated by the presence in his plays of five Antonios, four Baltha- 
zars, three Demetrii, three Valentines, and at least half a dozen 
pairs, not to mention the oeeurence uf Jacques and Oliver twice in 
the same play. The earlier Michaels are the follower of Jack Cade 
in 2 Hy VI and the friend of the Archbishop in 1 Hy IV, neither 
of whom is definitely characterized. Surely the hypothesis is 
tenable that the name Michael, whether derived directly from Dray- 
ton or from a colorless character in an earlier play, would have been 
likely to suggest to Shakespeare the personality of the other poet. 

The broad outlines of the plot come from Cinthio; but Shake- 
speare has changed a married offie-r into a bachelor. Drayton was 
unmarried. Cassio’s attitude tov ‘rd Desdemona surely verges on 
platonie love; and, whether Idva was Lady Rainsford or the 
Countess of Bedford, Drayton e rried on a conventional poetic 
courtship that did not deprive him of the husband’s friendship.® 
It is probably stretching a point tU suggest that Cassio’s pride in 
being a Florentine may have ref >cted the provincial loyalty of 
Warwickshire; but the lieutenant’- claim to superior breeding falls 
in with Drayton’s training in the .ousehold of Sir Henry Goodere: 
that the poet was something of a snob we may suspect from his use 
of the designation ‘‘esquire’’ on the title pages of his books after 
he acquired it in 1603. Iago’s scornful references to the ‘‘bookish 
theorick’’ and the ‘‘great arithmetician’’® are suggestive of the 
pedantry that must have characterized the author who was to write 
Poly-olbion. Moreover, although there are no exact parallels, the 
clumsy, high-flown compliments of Cassio to Desdemona’ have some 
of the same qualities as the turgid and euphuistice verse of Robert 
and Gaveston (1596). 


ce 


996 


3 Reprinted as appendix to the Furness Variorum Othello. 

4F. G. Stokes, A Dictionary of the Characters and Proper Names of Shake- 
speare. 

5 Details of Drayton’s life are taken from the DNB article by A. H. Bullen, 
and the CHEL article by H. H. Child, IV, 200 ff. 

6 Othello, 1.1.19, 24. 

7 Ibid., I1.i, passim. 
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One other characteristic should be mentioned. In an age of hard 
drinking, neither Cassio nor Drayton could carry his liquor. The 
former complains of his ‘‘very poor and unhappy brains for drink- 
ing,’’ a motivating force added by Shakespeare to the story as told 
by Cinthio.* Of Drayton the anonymous Return from Parnassus 
asserts that ‘‘he wants one true note of a poet of our times, and that 
is this, he cannot swagger it well in a tavern.’”® 

Nothing can be proved, of course, but the parallels are surely 
numerous enough to warrant brief notice. 


Simpson College. H. F. Watson 


A NOTE ON SONNET II OF ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 


The first four lines of Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnet II of the 
Astrophel and Stella cycle read: 
Not at first sight, nor with a dribbed1 shot, 
Love gave the wound, which while I breathe will bleed; 
But knowne worth did in mine of time proceed, 
Till by degrees it had full conquest got. 

In his edition of Sidney’s poems, Grosart? says the phrase ‘‘not 
with a dribbed shot’’ means ‘‘not with a weak shot elevated that it 
may reach the mark during its fall, but with a straight driven 
aim.’’ 

John Drinkwater* considers dribbed as equivalent to weak. He 
further explains the term as being: ‘‘Literally a term in archery, 
applied to a shaft that reaches its mark by upward and downward 
flight, not by a level course.’’ 

In the most recent edition of Sidney’s sonnets* Mona Wilson 
defines a dribbed shot as being one ‘‘aimed high and dropping so 
the victim is taken unawares.’’ Miss Wilson gives no authority 
for this definition of ‘‘unawares.’’ 

The N. E. D. agrees with none of Sidney’s editors in the inter- 
pretation of dribbed, though it quotes Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure for authority as do Grosart and Drinkwater. The N. E. D. 
under drib 4 says dribbed means ‘‘to shoot (an arrow) so that it 





8 Ibid., I1.ii.35-6. 
® T.ii.139. 
1 The first quarto has dribbing. See Flugel’s edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella, (1889), p. 1. 

2 Grosart, A. B., Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, I, 105. 

3 Drinkwater, John, The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 67. 
4 Astrophel and Stella by Sir Philip Sidney, ed. by Mona Wilson. p. 159. 
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falls short or wide of the mark,’’ that is, the shot does not reach 
“ the mark at all. 
In Measure for Measure (I, iii, 2-3) we have the sentence: 


— 


Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
$ Can pierce a complete bosom. 
t 


Here the ‘‘dribbling dart’’ could be one which was weak, as Grosart 
and Drinkwater believe, or be one which failed to meet the mark at 
all, as the N. E. D. maintains. Shakespeare’s use gives no authority 
at all for Miss Wilson’s interpretation. 

None of these definitions quite fit Sidney’s use of the word. His 
sonnet says that not immediately, nor ‘‘with dribbed shot,’’ but 
gradually did his love for Stella grow. To consider ‘‘weakness’’ as 
the meaning of dribbed in this instance contributes no meaning to 
the sentence. Miss Wilson’s definition of ‘‘unawareness’’ certainly 
is clearer, but is not in accord with Shakespeare’s use of the word 
or with Sidney’s line. We must look for a new meaning then 
which more closely fits the archery term. 

Since a dribbed shot is not necessarily a weak or secret (un- 
awares) shot, but is one which follows a curved course, Sidney’s 
meaning for dribbed must be ‘‘indirect.’’ The thought of Sidney’s 
line is, therefore, that not at first sight, nor indirectly through 
some unconscious recognition of Stella’s virtue or loveliness, but by 
degrees did the poet come to love Stella. 





Marquette University J. M. PURCELL 


‘“MY NEECE PLANTAGENET;’’ A NOTE ON RICHARD III, IV, 1, 1-2 


A curious problem—perhaps hardly suggesting double author- 
ship—is presented in the fourth act of Richard III, scene i. Mr. 
Alexander’ compares the Quarto and Folio readings of this passage, 


1 Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry VI’’ and ‘‘ Richard III’’ (Cam- 
bridge [England], 1929), pp. 168 and 169. Both Quarto and Folio include the 
phrase ‘‘my niece Plantagenet,’’ but no other indication of Lady Margaret’s 
presence is given, unless in the line which occurs in the Folio only: ‘‘Led in 
the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester.’’ 

Mr. Daniel is probably right in considering that the Folio text here presents 
the original draft; but it would be possible for the Duchess of York to ad- 
dress her daughter-in-law as ‘‘niece’’—more likely, in fact, than that she 
should address her granddaughter by that title. Granted that the word, like 
‘‘eousin,’’? may have been loosely used—the English are not always careful to 
distinguish (even to-day) between ‘‘step-daughter and ‘‘daughter-in-law,’’ 
frequently using the latter term for both relationships—it must be admitted 
that Anne was as much a Plantagenet, by her marriage to Richard, as was the 
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ce 


citing Mr. Daniel’s comment with apparent approbation, on ‘‘a 
curious example of a ‘reviser’s’ skill.’’ The Queen, Anne (Duchess 
of Gloucester), the Duchess of York, and the Marquis of Dorset 
enter; to this group modern editors add Lady Margaret Plantag- 
enet, a young daughter of Clarence’s, because the Duchess of York 
asks, ‘‘ Who meets us here? My niece Plantagenet. . .’’ 

‘‘Now though no other indication of the presence of this ‘Neece,’ 
either in the text or stage directions, is given in F. or Q.,’’ says Mr. 
Daniel, as cited by Mr. Alexander, ‘‘I suppose all will admit that 
modern editors, following Theobald, are right in defining her as 
Clarence’s young daughter; and the Duchess could no more be sup- 
posed to address her daughter-in-law Anne as ‘neece Plantagenet’ 
than the Queen could address this ‘neece’ as sister. . .’’ The dif- 
ficulty is not so much here as in the Folio line, ‘‘Led in the hand 
of her kind Aunt of Gloster,’’ for, as Professor Charles D. Abbott 
has reminded me, the Duchess of York was the daughter of Ralph 
Neville, first Earl of Westmoreland; and Richard Neville, Ear] of 
Warwick—the ‘‘king-maker’’—father of Anne (Neville) Plantag- 
enet, was the grandson of this same Ralph Neville. Consequently, 
Cecily (Neville) Plantagenet, Duchess of York, was the aunt of 
Warwick, and, without the marriage of Anne to her son Richard, 
was Anne’s great-aunt; she could well address her as ‘‘my niece 
Plantagenet,’’-—as the Queen (wife of Edward IV, Richard’s broth- 
er) could address her as ‘‘good sister.’”? 

The line which requires someone to be led in, is in the Folio; it is 
omitted from the Quarto, where we have simply: 


Duch. Who meets us heere, my neece Plantagenet? 


Qu. Sister, well met, whether awaie so fast? 
As far as this passage goes, the Quarto, instead of being ‘‘a copy 


mangled in revision,’’ might be a copy corrected—and simplified in 
young daughter of her husband’s brother, Clarence; and that, even before her 
marriage, she was the Duchess’s great-niece. 

Theobald’s ‘‘guess’’ that because the Duchess of Gloucester (Anne) mani- 
festly leads in somebody by the hand, it must be Clarence’s young daughter, 
is recorded in the Variorum Richard III (p. 276, note to line 5). He con- 
siders ‘‘niece’’ as the equivalent of ‘‘granddaughter,’’ as ‘‘ grandchildren are 
frequently called nephews.’’ In the next note (p. 277), Wright is quoted in 
further support of this custom, citing Holland’s Pliny, vii, 13: ‘‘... and 
twelue neeces besides, that were his childrens daughters. . .’’ 

2Cf. D. N. B., s. vv. Neville; Richard, Duke of York. Warwick and Glou- 
cester were own cousins; Gloucester and Anne first cousins once removed, as 
were Clarence and Isabel. 
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the ecorrection—by removing a superfluous Lady Margaret Plan- 
tagenet, who has—even in the Folio—no speech. One might expect 
that, if she appeared on the stage in this scene, she would have been 
mentioned with the others who enter; but only the Queen, Anne, 
the Duchess of York, and the Marquis of Dorset are named—both 
in Q. and F.’ 

If agrandchild of the Duchess has to be introduced, to fit the Folio 
line, would it not have been more natural to bring in Elizabeth, also 
niece of Anne, on the stage? A sister would be more likely than a 
cousin to wander 

... to the Tower 
On pure heart’s love to greet the tender prince, 
[IV, i, 3-4] 
and Elizabeth is prominently mentioned as Anne’s successor, though 
she ultimately marries Richmond. Anne and Elizabeth could ap- 
pear hand-in-hand as well as Anne and Margaret; and there would 
be a dramatie reason for showing a character who was soon to be- 
come the subject of a long dialogue between Richard and the Queen. 
If a granddaughter of Cicely Neville must appear, it would be more 
fitting to show a true sueceeder of the royal house than one for 
whom Richard seeks ‘‘some mean poor gentleman.’’ 

Perhaps—as far as IV, i, is concerned—the Quarto has the better 
text. Mr. Daniel and Mr. Alexander have not quite made out their 
at least in respect to this passage. We need not assume that 
it shows a ‘‘reviser’s earelessness,’’ and we certainly must admit 
that the Duchess could well address Anne as ‘‘neece Plantagenet.’”* 


case 





ee 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


8If lady Margaret Plantagenet were present, Anne could well have been 
called her ‘‘kind aunt of Gloucester,’’ for she was doubly her aunt; she mar- 
ried Richard, Clarence’s brother, and her sister, Isabel, was Margaret’s mother. 
Clarence’s daughter appears in II, ii, with her brother, and is referred to by 
Richard (IV, ii, 55); but Richard seeks to marry Elizabeth—daughter of Ed- 
ward IV and Elizabeth, and Margaret’s cousin (IV, iv, 203-430; v, 8). He 
does not, however, marry his niece; Elizabeth weds Richmond (V, v, 29; ef. 
the True Tragedie.) 

4Truth, in the opening scene of The True Tragedie of Richard the Third 
(1594 quarto, reprinted in the Variorum Edition of Richard III, pp. 505 ff.) 
shows Edward IV on the point of death, ‘‘leauing behind two sonnes of tender 
age, Fiue daughters to comfort the haplesse Queene, All vnder the protection of 
the Duke of Gloster.’’ The scene of the royal ladies’ visit to the Princes in 
the Tower is found neither in the True Tragedie nor in Hall, 
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TWO OCCASIONAL PASTORAL POEMS BY JOHN OLDMIXON 


Two hitherto anonymous pastoral poems of the early eighteenth 
century should probably be attributed to John Oldmixon. In her 
verses ‘‘To Thyrsis, on his Pastoral on Mr. Creech,’’* Sarah Fyge 
Egerton? points to Oldmixon as the author of Daphnis, or a Pastoral 
Elegy upon the unfortunate and much lamented death of Mr. 
Thomas Creech® (1700), since the second work published by Old- 
mixon [appearing as the first act of Motteux’s The Novelty: Every 
Act a Play (1697)] was Thyrsis. A Pastoral. Oldmixon’s first 
publication, Poems on Several Occasions, Written in imitation of 
the manner of Anacreon, with Other Poems, Letters and Transla- 
tions (1696), with its preface briskly setting forth his chief aspira- 
tion, bears out sufficiently Mrs. Egerton’s specification of ‘‘Thyrsis’”’ 
as the young poet who ‘‘ Best pities Lovers and best Sings of Love.’ 

The second anonymous poem, The Grove: or, the Rival Muses. 
A Poem. By the Author of A Pastoral Elegy on the Death of Mr. 
Creech (1701), gives additional support to the assignment of both 
poems to Oldmixon. The author’s contempt for Farquhar‘ and the 
‘‘eroveling Rhymers’’ led by Tom Brown are the sentiments of the 
Oldmixon of that year.° 

Oldmixon’s theme in his first occasional pastoral was the sensa- 
tional suicide of Thomas Creech, the translator of Lucretius, who 
had taken his life when he had been refused by Philadelphia Play- 
dell. In The Grove: or, the Rival Muses, Oldmixon treats his own 
amorous and professional difficulties in the person of the shepherd 
Theron. Since his retirement from the town that has damned his 
verses,® and the mistress who has scorned his passion, Theron has 

1 See the table of contents and pp. 84-86, Poems on Several Occasions, To- 
gether with a Pastoral. By Mrs. S. E., London, n. d. 


] 





2 There are a few facts about this wife of an obscure country clergyman in 
the Records of Buckinghamshire, VIII (1903), 34. Her friend Mrs. Delariviere 
Manley handled her roughly in the New Atalantis (1736), I, 139-44. Cf. ibid., 
III, 221. Letters V-IX of Mrs. Manley’s Court Intrigues (1711) should 
probably be attributed to Mrs. Egerton. Note also the tribute to her in 
The Grove (1701), 12. 

3 The elegy was reprinted in 1709 along with two other effusions inspired 
by Thomas Creech’s death: Daphnis, or A Piastoral Elegy upon the un- 
fortunate death of Thomas Creech. With a poem on the Despairing Lover, 
and the Despairing shepherd. London, 1709. 

4 The Grove (1701), 13. 


5 For Oldmixon’s quarrel with Farquhar, and Farquhar’s and Tom Brown’s 
support of bankrupt Sam Briscoe see The Complete Works of George Far- 
quhar, ed. Charles Stonehill (1930), I, xix-xxi. 


6 Despite Dennis’ support in a prologue, and Farquhar’s in an epilogue, 
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been consoled by his particular muse, divine Thalia. Now Theron 
is visited by the great Cyenus, 
whose Muse in Buskins sings 
The Fall of Empires, and the Fate of Kings: 
Or lashes, with a sharp Satyrick Rage 
The Follies of a lewd, degenerous Age. 
From noisy Streets, to silent Shades, he came; 
To see the Youth that sung such tender Lays, 
And try who best deserv’d a Crown of Bays, 
To tempt from Solitude the careful Swain, 
And with kind Tidings end his growing Pain.7 
One suspects that Cyenus, the city-bred man of letters, enjoying his 
contact with the country and a country poet, is Oldmixon’s friend, 
John Dennis. Though it be no encounter of a Ben Jonson and a 
Drummond, yet there is a feeling of mutual profit in this meeting 
of two men diverse in temperament and background, and in their 
interchange of opinions. Cyenus expresses his zest for life in town 
which affords the finest of diversions in the stage, ‘‘The height of 
Passion there we daily prove.’’ He gives tremendous praise to 
William® ‘‘the Warrior God,’’ and declares: 
tho’ Vice is powerful grown, 
Yet has not Virtue quite forsook the Town. 


Nor will she thence withdraw her brighter Charms; 
Whilst Collyer1® Fights her Cause with conqu’ring Arms; 
And charming Wesley warm’d with pious Rage, 

On Virtue’s Part, so bravely does engage.11 


The visit to Theron and the poem itself were terminated by the 
‘*joyful News’’ which Cyenus had left London to bring to Theron— 
that his fickle Celia has relented and now calls him back to town.?? 
Thus surly John Dennis was cast as cupid on an errand of mercy 
to his friend John Oldmixon—not the later crotchety, Whiggish 
Grub street hack, but the young and amorous pastoral poet. 


PAavuL BUNYAN ANDERSON 
Parsons College 


Oldmixon had failed in two ventures in the dramatic pastoral: Amintas: a 
Pastoral (1698), and The Grove, or, Love’s Paradice (1700). 

7 The Grove (1701), 2. 

8 Dr. H. G. Paul, John Dennis (1911), p. 201, n. 11a, quotes an epic simile 
from Dennis’ prologue to Oldmixon’s Amintas (1698), which gives in Dennis’ 
own words his feelings in leaving the city for the country. 

For John Dennis’ constant admiration of William III, ef. H. G. Paul, 
John Dennis (1911), p. 14. 

10 Cf. ibid., pp. 2 and 30. 

11 The Grove (1701), 6. 

12 A marriage license was issued to John Oldmixon and Elizabeth Parry in 
March 1702-3. Cf. Calendar of Marriage Licenses issued by the Faculty 
Office 1632-1714 (1905), p. 196. 
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AN ABSURDITY IN KING LEAR? 


In a recent letter to The Saturday Review of Literature,’ Dr. 
Tannenbaum has made an interesting comment, from the standpoint 
of a modern physician, upon the violent passage in King Lear 
where Gloster’s eyes are torn out by Cornwall. Dr. Tannenbaum 
states, ‘‘ Without the aid of cutting instruments the human eye- 
ball cannot be extracted from its socket.’’ He indicates further 
that if the eyeball were pulled out, nothing would remain but a 
hollow collapsed shell, since ‘‘the optie nerve is so integral a part 
of the eyeball.’’ Finally, Dr. Tannenbaum tells us, ‘‘Such a 
violent tearing at the optic nerves would cause such a hemorrhage 
at the base of the brain as to cause instant death.’’ There is no 
doubt left, then, that from the present day consideration, Shake- 
speare has made a blunder. Would it not seem more appropriate, 
however, to show that Shakespeare’s conception was accurate as 
far as Elizabethan knowledge went ? 

It is true that Dr. Thomas Vicary, who is quite in the medieval 
tradition, seems to understand that the optic nerve makes up a 
good portion of the eye. He states, 

When these senewes goo out from the substaunce of the Brayne, he commeth 
through the Piamater, of whose substaunce he taketh a Pannicle or a Cote: 
and the cause why he taketh that Pannicle, is to keepe him from noying; and 
before they enter into the skul, they meete, and are vnited into one senewe 
the length of halfe an inche: and then they depart agayne into two, and 
eche goeth into one eye, entring through the brayne panne; and these senews 
be called Nerui optict... But here vpon Lamfranke accordeth muche, saying, 
that these two Senewes come together to the Eyes, and take a Panikle both of 
Piamater and of Duramater; and when they enter into the Orbyt of the Eye, 
there the extremeties are spread abroade, the which are made of three sub- 
stances: that is to say, of Duramater, of Piamater, and of Nerui optici.2 
Vicary does not, however, indicate that the eye cannot be violently 
torn out. On the other hand Roger Bacon seems to imply that such 
an act is possible. He tells us, 

The eighth condition required for vision is a healthy state of the eye to- 
gether with its natural arrangement; for an eye that is torn out, or blind, or 
much injured, or clouded from some flowing humor, or from a resolution of 


vapors confusing the pupil cannot judge regarding objects, as is evident, and 
therefore need not be considered here.’ 


Furthermore, in the drama, Shakespeare was not the first to 


1Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, ‘‘An Absurdity in King Lear,’’ The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, VIII, 46 (Aug. 8, 1931). 

2 Thomas Vicary, The Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, EETS, ex. ser., LIII, 
37-38. 
8 Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, trans. R. B. Burke, Philadelphia, 1928, II, 492. 
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make use of a scene in which an eyeball is forcibly extracted. In 
Robert Greene’s Selimus,* printed in 1594, Aga has incurred the 
displeasure of Acomat by trying to dissuade him from revolt against 
the Emperor Baiazet. Acomat has said that he intends to kill 
the Emperor and rule in his place, and Aga has just answered, ‘‘ Ah 
let me neuer liue to see that day.’’ To which Acomat replies: 


Yes thou shalt liue, but neuer see that day; 
Wanting the tapers that should giue thee light; 
Puls out his eyes. 
Thou shalt not see so great felicitie, 
When I shall rend out Baiazets dimme eyes, 
And by his death install my selfe a king. 
ll. 1341-7. 


Later, although having undergone great pain, Aga is able to report: 


Ah Baiazet, thy sonne false Acomat 
Is full resolued to take thy life from thee; 
Tis true, tis true, witnesse these handlesse armes, 
VVitnesse these emptie lodges of mine eyes, 
VVitnesse the gods that from the highest heauen 
Beheld the tyrant with remorcelesse heart, 
Pull out mine eyes, and cut off my weake hands. 

ll. 1403-9. 


And George Chapman, in 1603-4,° wrote the following passage: 


Bus. So the large licence that your greatness uses 
To jest at all men, may be taught indeed 
To make a difference of the grounds you play on, 
Both in the men you scandal, and the matter. 
Mons. <As how? as how? 
Bus. Perhaps led with a train, 
Where you may have your nose made less and slit, 
Your eyes thrust out. 
Bussy D’ Ambois, IV, i, 73-9. 


If Shakespeare’s scene is in accord with the statement of a me- 
dieval scientist, with certain scenes of contemporary dramatists, 
and therefore with what would seem to be the general Elizabethan 
conception, is it proper to speak of the blunder as an ‘absurdity ?’ 


CARROLL CAMDEN, JR. 
The Rice Institute 


4 Works, ed. Grosart, London, 1881-3, Vol. XIV. It is interesting to note 
that a male character in this scene bears the name ‘‘ Regan.’’ 

5Cf. T. M. Parrott, Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The Tragedies, 
London, 1910, p. 541, for the date of this play. 
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THE DATE OF WIT AND WISDOM 


In the Philological Quarterly for October 1930 (p. 321) Dr. 
Tannenbaum challenges the date on the title-page of the manu- 
seript (B.M., Add. 26782) which has hitherto been read as 1579. 
He writes: ‘‘the fact is that the date at the bottom of the first page 
of the manuscript is ‘1570.’ Examination of the last numeral with 
a magnifying glass proves incontestably that it is an 0, not a 9, 
there being not the slightest vestige of a tail to the right half of 
the 0.’’ In writing thus it does not appear that he has examined 
the original itself, but whether he is relying on Farmer’s facsimile 
or on a direct photograph I do not know. So far as one can judge 
from the facsimile I should certainly agree with him, but facsimiles 
are often unreliable. It is so in this ease. After carefully ex- 
amining the original I think there is little doubt that the second 
limb of the last numeral is carried down to the edge of the paper 
in a very fine and faint stroke, which is quite invisible in the 
facsimile, and that the figure is in fact a 9. I don’t say it is a 
clear 9, but it is more likely 9 than 0. 

Dr. Tannenbaum also says that I have no ‘‘apparent’’ reason 
for saying that the play was ‘‘ Apparently printed in 1579.’’ But 
the play is recorded in 1656 as in print, and the title of the manu- 
script, dated 1579, has every appearance of being copied from a 
printed title-page. 


cc 


W. W. GREG 
London 
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Roy B. Clark, William Gifford, Tory, Satirist, Critic, and Editor New York, 

Columbia University Press, 294 pp. 

William Gifford is an important figure in the history of English periodicals, 
a prominent Tory, an editor at least worth disagreeing with, and a satirist 
whose castigations had merit if not moderation. The study is valuable too 
because it retouches the Portrait of Mr. Gifford. Mr. Clark has stated the 
ease for Gifford, whose fate has heretofore rested in the callous hands of 
Hazlitt and Hunt. These men had their private reasons for disliking the 
editor. In justice to Gifford it should be pointed out that the famous Letter 
to William Gifford was misdirected; that Gifford did not write the offensive 
review of the Round Table; and that Gifford sacrificed his own reputation to 
the Quarterly Review’s policy of secrecy of authorship when he refused to 
make this fact public. With the glorious exception of Peter Pindar, Mr. Gif- 
ford’s accusers fought windmills when they attacked him, for he never fought 
back, 

The book is divided into the following parts: Introduction and Biography, 
Gifford and the Della Cruscans, the Anti-Jacobin, the Epistle to Peter Pindar, 
the Juvenal and the Persius, the Editions of the Dramatists, and the Quarterly 
Review. Mr. Clark has ably sketched the history of each of these and Gif- 
ford’s connection with them. Unfortunately the early biographical sources 
are extremely meagre. Gifford’s own Memoir is the single source for the 
first twenty years of the editor’s life, a source perhaps not entirely reliable, 
for Gifford was known to depart from the truth. The first twenty pages of 
Mr. Clark’s biography are little more than an adaptation of the Memoir. The 
material for the remaining fifteen pages of biography is drawn from more 
numerous sources and is more comprehensive. Mr. Clark points out the two 
somewhat conflicting accounts of Gifford’s meeting with Lord Grosvenor, but 
he does not mention the third, somewhat different, version, which appeared in 
Vol. X of the New Monthly Magazine and Universal Register. 

The chief weakness of the section which treats of Gifford’s critical writing 
for the Quarterly Review is that there is no certainty that Gifford wrote those 
articles which Clark has assigned to him. We can be entirely certain of 
Gifford’s authorship of but one paper: the review of Weber’s edition of the 
dramatist Ford, which appeared in Vol. VI. The proof of this, however, Mr. 
Clark does not mention. In a letter to Southey! Gifford acknowledges his 
authorship. 


1 Southey, Charles Cuthbert, The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1851 __—ip. 417, n. 
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As all the articles in the Quarterly Review were unsigned, and as Gifford 
went to some pains to destroy the evidence, we are somewhat at a loss in 
many cases to determine authorship. The chief sources of this information 
are Murray’s Register and a list of articles published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.2 The latter authority, certainly not entirely accurate, is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Clark; the former he relies upon in large measure, though he 
acknowledges its probable inaccuracy by disagreeing with it in several places.3 
Several of his judgments are based on internal evidence, at least one of which 
is inaccurate. 

In an attempt to establish Gifford’s part in the critical writing which ap- 
peared in the Quarterly, Clark states, on the subject of the review of Lady 
Morgan’s France in Vol. XVIII, ‘‘The authorship of the review is nowhere 
definitely fixed.’’4 It was thought to be Croker’s, according to Clark, who adds 
that Lady Morgan suspected Croker of having written it and intended to be 
) revenged. But, continues Clark, ‘‘It does not seem like Croker’s work.’’5 
| There follows argument, based on internal evidence, to indicate that Gifford 
and not Croker wrote the offensive review. 

The review may be definitely assigned to Croker on the evidence of an un- 
published manuscript. In 1817, the year the review appeared, Gifford wrote 
i to Murray, ‘‘I am not surprised at what C. says of Lady Morgan.... The 
| woman is dangerous. She is evidently capable, and desirous of doing mis- 
chief. It is necessary to put an extinguisher on her popularity with the 
ignorant and young and innocent. The criticism, however, must be softened 
yet I can excuse our friend C. and even approve his indignation.’ ’7 
The task of determining Gifford’s critical standards as based on his writing 
i in the Quarterly Review is an extremely difficult one, preceded as it must be 
: by an attempt to establish definitely exactly what he did write. On the last 
point there is no unanimity of opinion: the writer in the Gentleman’s Miaga- 
zime states that there are eight articles written by Gifford; Smiles’ says one and 
contradicts himself; Murray’s Register assigns five alone and three in con- 
junction with others. Clark adds, ‘‘It seems almost certain, however, that he 
wrote others.’’® Mr. Clark’s guess is no doubt the most accurate, but it 


2 Vol. XXI, N.S. (1844), 137-41; 578-80. 

3 Clark, op. cit., 191-94. 

4 Ibid., 197. 

5 Ibid. 

6 The Murray-Croker Correspondence. This correspondence, consisting of 
342 unpublished letters of John Murray II, besides a few unpublished letters 
of William Gifford and others, is the property of Luther A. Brewer of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, with whose permission they are quoted here. John Murray IV, 
in a letter to their present owner, conjectures that this material was rejected 
by Louis J. Jennings for the writing of a biography of John Wilson Croker 
for the reason that they contain little additional information for that par- 
ticular task. They do, however, include much that is of interest and value 
to the student of the early nineteenth century, and especially to those in- 
terested in the history of English periodicals. 

7 Ibid., Folio #94. 

8 Smiles, Samuel, 4 Publisher and His Friends, 2nd ed., John Murray, 1891. 
® Clark, op. cit., 188. 
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should be pointed out that at the present time the facts have not been deter- 
mined, and any conclusions as to Gifford’s critical style which are drawn 
from these reviews are possibly inaccurate. It appears that Clark follows 
Murray’s Register whenever he finds no reason to disagree with it. The im- 
portant review of Hazlitt’s Political Essays is assigned by Clark to Gifford, 
presumably on the above authority, for no other is stated. On this doubtful 
evidence Clark draws certain conclusions as to Gifford’s style. ‘‘Gifford could 
be brutal; it is necessary only to turn to his review of Hazlitt’s Political Es- 
says to observe the fact.’’10 
Taken as a whole, however, the work is sound and thorough. 


Kar. G. PFEIFFER 
State College of Washington 
10 Tbid., 198. 


NOTES ON R. B. CLARK’S WILLIAM GIFFORD 


Dr. R. B. Clark’s interesting study of William Gifford! has already been 
reviewed,2 but so far as I know no one has noticed that Dr. Clark did not 
make use of the following material. 

1. Autobiography reprints Gifford’s account of himself which he attached 
to his translation of Juvenal and appends to it a ‘‘Sequel to the Memoir of 
William Gifford’’ which attempts to give the principal facts of Gifford’s life 
between 1802, when he composed his autobiography, and his death in 1826. 
Several statements in this ‘‘Sequel’’ do not agree with those made by Dr. 
Clark. The latter tells us that Gifford received for editing the Quarterly 
‘‘at first £200 a year and toward the last as much as £900’’;4 whereas Auto- 
biography states that he ‘‘received a salary of 15001. per annum.’’5 Again, 
Dr. Clark says that Gifford was paid a thousand pounds a year for being 
paymaster of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners and that he was paid one 
hundred pounds a year as Comptroller of the Lottery;6 but the figures given 
in Autobiography are three hundred and six hundred pounds respectively.7 I 
do not know which authority is correct. This ‘‘Sequel’’ may contain other 
details which would be worth disproving or confirming. Indeed, one would 
like to know whether it is true, as the gossip of 1827 had it, that Gifford re- 
ceived a pension ‘‘of 4001. per annum from his former pupil, earl Grosvenor.’ ’8 

2. The Monthly Miror, a theatrical and literary periodical which flourished 








1 William Gifford Tory Satirist, Critic, And Editor, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1930. 

2Madern Language Notes, XLVI, 4, 268-270; Times Literary Supplement, 
May 7, 1931; and supra. 

3 Autobiography. A Collection of the Most Instructive and Amusing Lives 
Ever Published, Written by the Parties Themselves, London, 1827, XI. 
4P. 34. 
5 XI, 34. 
6 Pp. 33-34, 
7 XI, 32. 
8 Ibid., XI, 34. 
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from 1795 to 1811, contains at least three items which concern Gifford. (a) 
It published in September 1802 a biographical sketch of Gifford, but since 
this was based entirely on the autobiography which was included in the 
Satires of Juvenal, nothing is lost by Dr. Clark’s failure to notice the article. 
Dr. Clark used the material of the original autobiography in detail. (b) In 
the October 1802 issue of the Monthly Mirror there is a fairly long and in- 
teresting review of Gifford’s translation of the Satires of Juvenal. This 
criticism is on the whole very favorable to the translator. (c) In the January 
1807 number, one who called himself ‘‘A Squire of Alsatia’’ pleasantly took 
Gifford to task for two or three notes on The City-Madam in the first edition 
(1805) of Massinger’s Plays. One is glad to discover that for once Gifford 
accepted the criticism good-naturedly and incorporated most of it into the 
notes to his second edition (1813) of Massinger where he mentions by name 
the Monthly Mirror.® 

3. No one can read a biography without wanting to know what the hero 
looked like. Since Gifford’s close friend John Hoppner, of whom Dr. Clark 
speaks repeatedly, painted two portraits of Gifford which are listed by McKay 
and Roberts!° and also by the A. L. A. Portrait Index, and since both of them 
have been reproduced several times,11 it is a pity that Dr. Clark did not at 
least refer the reader to one or more of the easily accessible engravings of 
these pictures. A picture would have added greatly to the value of the de- 
scriptions which Dr. Clark quotes from Cookesley, Wolcot, Ticknor, Irving, 
and Scott.12 

4. The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books lists: ‘‘The Beauties 
of Gifford: consisting of selections from his poetry and prose by A. Howard. 
London. [1834%].’’ Dr. Clark does not mention this volume. Although I 
have not seen it and cannot say whether it contains any new material, I note 
it here to help fill out a complete Gifford bibliography. 


RuDOLF KIRK 
Rutgers University 


Milton. Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises. Translated from 
the Latin by Phyllis B. Tillyard, with an Introduction and Commentary by 
E. M. W. Tillyard. Cambridge University Press, 1932, xxxix + 144 pp. 
Just before his death in 1674 Milton arranged with the printer, Brabazon 

Aylmer, for the publication of some of his personal letters and of his official 


® The Plays of Philip Massinger, Second Edition, London, 1813, IV, 74. 
Gifford believed ‘‘A Squire of Alsatia’’ to be ‘‘Mr. Du Bois’’—Edward Du 
Bois, I suppose. 

10 McKay, William, and Roberts, W., John Hoppner, R. A., London, 1909, I, 
96-97. 

11 Engravings of the first of these portraits as they are listed by McKay 
and Roberts are to be found in Gifford’s Satires of Juvenal, Autobiography, 
London, 1827, XI, frontispiece; ete. Engravings of the second portrait as 
McKay and Roberts give them are in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1827, 1. fac- 
ing 105, Nichol’s Illustrations Of Literary History Of The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, VI, frontispiece; etc. 

12 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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correspondence as Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell’s Council. Then the 
watchful authorities intervened to forbid the printing of the political letters. 
Accordingly, to fill out the volume so depleted in content, Milton turned to 
his early files and substituted for the forbidden matter seven academic exer- 
cises written, of course in Latin, during his life at Cambridge. So the book 
was published. The personal letters were translated long ago and were in- 
cluded in the Bohn edition of Milton’s prose; the academic exercises have 
never before been translated and have been generally known only in such 
excerpts as Masson and others saw fit to print. 

This new translation of the letters is far more satisfactory than the old; 
it is truer to the original in thought and more natural and expressive in 
style. But the editor’s chief interest seems to be in the academic exercises, 
and wisely, for they never have been assimilated into Milton scholarship to 
the right degree. Although only one of the seven orations can be positively 
dated, the order of composition can be pretty definitely determined from the 
content. They are rich in interest. Even if one makes due allowance for a 
partial lack of seriousness, Milton’s rise in the esteem of his college is 
obvious. The first oration shows an orator conscious of the disapprobation, if 
not the ill will, of his audience. In the third he certainly is speaking with a 
confidence in his position. The seventh finds him absolutely at his ease as 
he offers his detence of learning. Occasionally he speaks of himself with 
amazing frankness; he levels his vollies of criticism against the firmly in- 
trenched scholasticism; and, with a fervor scarcely exceeded in Areopagitica, 
he defends his passion for more humane culture. Especially in the seventh 
oration he gathers what he elsewhere called his ‘‘singing robes’’ about him; 
yet at times in the orations he lays aside all on which his university reputa- 
tion must have rested, to court the hilarious approval of his auditors. Such 
testimony as this throws light on the Tractate, the passages on learning in the 
last books of the two epics, and many other portions of his major work. Both 
the translation and the editor’s introduction are admirably done. 


ELBERT N. 8S. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, edited by Frederick 8. Boas. London: 
Methuen; New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1932. Pp. xi + 
221. $4.00. 

The editing of Doctor Faustus presented many difficulties, and the general 
editor of The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe is to be congratulated 
upon his selection of Dr. Boas for the task. As the format of the series did 
not permit the publishing of parallel texts, Dr. Boas elected to take as basis 
the 1616 quarto ‘‘ because, so far as the texts are parallel, the 1616 readings 
are, in the main, preferable. . .’’ Variant readings, when slight, are recorded 
in the textual notes, but when great, as they are in five scenes, the 1604 scene 
is printed entire immediately after that of 1616. Dr. Boas follows the accepted 
view that the 1616 edition was the first to contain the additions of 1602, and 
he is convinced that the additions were made, not to the text of the 1604 
edition, but to a playhouse manuscript whose text has an independent value 
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and which is ‘‘not improbably of older date.’’ In order the better to indi- 
cate the unified structure of the play Dr. Boas departs from the quarto in 
introducing act-divisions. 

The greater part of the illustrative notes are devoted to parallels between 
the play and the English Historie ... of Doctor Iohn Faustus, parallels so 
striking as to leave no doubt that it was the English translation and not the 
German original which was the source of the play. As Dr. Boas accepts the 
view of Dr. Greg that the earliest extant copy of the Historie, that of 1592, 
was, in spite of its title-page, the first to be published, he is forced to assume 
either that Marlowe had accesse to a manuscript copy of the Historie or that 
the play was composed after the middle of 1592. He prefers the second as- 
sumption, ‘‘though this may involve some rearrangement of the generally 
accepted order of the plays in the cannon.’’ It is rather difficult to discard 
Ward’s suggestion that Friar Bacon was designed as a competitive piece to 
Doctor Faustus; nor is it easy to imagine Edward II preceding Faustus—if 
that is what Dr. Boas means by ‘‘rearrangement of the generally accepted 
order of the plays’ ’—and to reject Professor Tucker Brooke’s theory (Vol. I, 
pp. 48-9) that Edward II, ‘‘ which is so obviously not intended for an Alleyn,’’ 
was written for Pembroke’s company rather than for the Admiral’s because 
‘*Lord Strange had been [so] shocked to find his company (in consequence of 
the merger with the Admiral’s men) serving as the vehicle for Marlowe’s 
radicalism’’ and ‘‘atheism’’ that, as Kyd remarked, ‘‘never could by Lord 
endure his name or sight, when he had heard of his conditions.’’ 

In the section devoted to the authorship of the prose scenes and the addi- 
tions, Dr. Boas is inclined to think that Marlowe may have had a collaborator 
from the first, although he sees ‘‘no sufficient reason why Marlowe should not 
have written [two prose scenes] Act I, ii, and iv (without the 1604 corrup- 
tions).’’ For the collaborator he is inclined to accept Samuel Rowley, whose 
claim Miss M. J. Dickson has apparently strengthened in her unpublished dis- 
sertation, The Life and Works of Samuel and William Rowley. 

In appendices appear the source passaes from the English Faust Book, 
an account of the historical Faustus, the lines echoed in Taming of a Shrew, 
the additions to the 1663 quarto, the Ballad entered in the S. R. in 1675, and 
a selected bibliography. . 


B. M. 





